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NEW INNOVATIONS AND BEST PRACTICES 
UNDER THE WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT 



Thursday, February 12, 2009 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Higher Education, 
Lifelong Learning, and Competitiveness 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Washington, DC 



The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:36 p.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ruben Hinojosa [chair- 
man of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hinojosa, Bishop, Courtney, Tonko, 
Titus, Andrews, Tierney, Wu, Davis, Hirono, Polis, Guthrie, 
McKeon, Castle, Biggert, and Roe. 

Staff Present: Paulette Acevedo, Legislative Fellow, Education; 
Tylease Alii, Hearing Clerk; Adrienne Dunbar, Education Policy 
Advisor; David Hartzler, Systems Administrator; Ered Jones, Staff 
Assistant, Education; Jessica Kahanek, Press Assistant; Brian Ken- 
nedy, General Counsel; Sharon Lewis, Senior Disability Policy Ad- 
visor; Ricardo Martinez, Policy Advisor, Subcommittee on Higher 
Education, Lifelong Learning, and Competitiveness; Lisa Pugh, 
Legislative Eellow, Education; Melissa Salmanowitz, Press Sec- 
retary; Michele Varnhagen, Labor Policy Director; Margaret Young, 
Staff Assistant, Education; Stephanie Arras, Minority Legislative 
Assistant; James Bergeron, Minority Deputy Director of Education 
and Human Services Policy; Robert Borden, Minority General 
Counsel; Cameron Coursen, Minority Assistant Communications 
Director; Kirsten Duncan, Minority Professional Staff Member; 
Susan Ross, Minority Director of Education and Human Services 
Policy; Linda Stevens, Minority Chief Clerk/Assistant to the Gen- 
eral Counsel; and Sally Stroup, Minority Staff Director. 

Chairman HiNOJOSA. A quorum is present, and the hearing of 
the subcommittee will come to order. 

Pursuant to Committee Rule 12(a), any member may submit an 
opening statement in writing, which will be made part of the per- 
manent record. 

I now recognize myself, followed by the ranking member, Brett 
Guthrie, for an opening statement. 

Good afternoon to everyone, and welcome to the Subcommittee 
on Higher Education, Lifelong Learning, and Competitiveness 
hearing on “New Innovations and Best Practices under the Work- 
force Investment Act,” better known as WIA. 
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One of the top legislative priorities for our subcommittee is the 
reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act. WIA was last re- 
authorized in 1998 and was due for reauthorization in 2003. In 
other words, it is long overdue. 

America’s workers cannot afford to wait any longer for an up- 
grade to our workforce investment system. Our economy has lost 
3.6 million jobs since December 2007, with 798,000 jobs shed last 
month alone. Unemployment has surged to 7.6 percent in our coun- 
try. The magnitude of these losses is greater than anything we 
have seen in over a generation. 

Worse, as we face the most serious economic crisis since the 
Great Depression, it is clear that we have failed to provide our 
workers with the education and skills that would help them weath- 
er this storm. According to the National Commission on Adult Lit- 
eracy’s report, “Reach Higher, America,” 80 million to 90 million 
U.S. adults, roughly half of the workforce, lack the basic education 
and communication skills required for jobs that pay family-sus- 
taining wages. 

These are the challenges we must address as we renew the job 
training, adult education, and vocational rehabilitative services 
programs authorized under the Workforce Investment Act. The 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, which includes a multi- 
billion-dollar investment in job training to help prepare laid-off 
adult and younger workers for jobs in emerging industries, includ- 
ing green jobs, is a critical first step to getting America back to 
work. Just as we talk about modernizing our physical infrastruc- 
ture, we need to modernize our infrastructure for supporting 
human capital. That is where the reauthorization of WIA will be 
key. 

In 1998, we took a bold step forward in trying to unify a collec- 
tion of discrete workforce development programs into a coherent 
system that would serve workers and employers alike. WIA envi- 
sioned one-stop services for locally developed solutions to workforce 
development needs. 

The law was enacted during a time of economic expansion, a time 
when we were adding jobs and not shedding jobs. Today, we face 
a starkly different environment, and we must adjust our workforce 
investment policy to the new reality. An improved WIA should be 
a key plank in our plans to restore economic prosperity to Amer- 
ica’s working families. We have an opportunity to update job train- 
ing programs so that they not only place workers into jobs but also 
onto career pathways to better wages and advancement in the 
workplace. 

Reauthorization is the perfect time to get serious about re-engag- 
ing adult learners who struggle with literacy or who lack a high 
school diploma with our education system, providing them with the 
skills and credentials they need for success. 

We also need to make sure that our investment in WIA results 
in more job training and education services in our communities. We 
need to look for innovative ways to manage the infrastructure and 
the administrative costs of the system so that we can maximize the 
resources that are available for direct services to workers. 

Finally, we need to work on an accountability system that pro- 
vides us with the information we need to determine that the pro- 
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grams are achieving their goals while, at the same time, build in 
accountability measures for serving the populations with the great- 
est barriers to employment. 

I would like to work with all of the members of our subcommittee 
to shape a WIA reauthorization bill that will garner broad, bipar- 
tisan support. 

Today’s hearing is the beginning of our deliberations for this 
111th Congress. I would like to thank the witnesses for joining us 
today. Your testimony, each and every one of you, will help set the 
stage for our work ahead. 

I would like to recognize the senior Republican member of our 
subcommittee. Representative Brett Guthrie from Kentucky, for his 
opening statement. 

And if I may ask him to pause for just a moment, I want to say 
that I believe that today’s hearing is going to be one that is very 
important and, as I said in my closing statement, sets the founda- 
tion for the work that is before us, and one that we are going to 
try to move with great speed and hope that, if all goes well, that 
we can see our work concluded before the end of the summer. 

And, with that, I yield to my good friend, Brett Guthrie. 

[The statement of Mr. Hinojosa follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Ruben Hinojosa, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Higher Education, Lifelong Learning and Competitiveness 

Good afternoon and welcome to the Subcommittee on Higher Education, Lifelong 
Learning and Competitiveness hearing on New Innovations and Best Practices 
under the Workforce Investment Act. 

One of the top legislative priorities for our subcommittee is the reauthorization 
of the Workforce Investment Act — also known as WIA. 

WIA was last reauthorized in 1998 and was due for reauthorization in 2003. In 
other words, it is long overdue. 

America’s workers cannot afford to wait any longer for an upgrade to our work- 
force investment system. Our economy has lost 3.6 million jobs since December 
2007, with 598,000 jobs shed last month alone. Unemployment has surged to 7.6 
percent. The magnitude of these losses is greater than anything we have seen in 
over a generation. 

Worse, as we face the most serious economic crisis since the Great Depression, 
it is clear that we have failed to provide our workers with the education and skills 
that would help them weather the storm. According to the National Commission on 
Adult Literacy’s report. Reach Higher, America, 80-90 million U.S. adults, roughly 
half of the workforce, lack the basic education and communication skills required 
for jobs that pay family sustaining wages. 

These are the challenges we must address as we renew the job training, adult 
education, and vocational rehabilitative services programs authorized under the 
Workforce Investment Act. 

The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, which includes a multi-billion dol- 
lar investment in job training to help prepare laid-off, adult, and younger workers 
for jobs in emerging industries including green jobs, is a critical first step to getting 
America back to work. 

Just as we talk about modernizing our physical infrastructure, we need to mod- 
ernize our infrastructure for supporting human capital — that is where the reauthor- 
ization of the Workforce Investment Act will be key. 

In 1998, we took a bold step forward in trying to unify a collection of discreet 
workforce development programs into a coherent system that would serve workers 
and employers alike. WIA envisioned one-stop services for locally developed solu- 
tions to workforce development needs. The law was enacted during a time of eco- 
nomic expansion, a time when we were adding jobs and not shedding them. Today, 
we face a starkly different environment and we must adjust our workforce invest- 
ment policy to the new reality. 

An improved WIA should be a key plank in our plans to restore economic pros- 
perity to America’s working families. We have an opportunity to update job training 
programs so that they not only place workers into jobs but also onto career path- 
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ways to better wages and advancement in the workplace. Reauthorization is the per- 
fect time to get serious about re-engaging adult learners, who struggle with literacy 
or who lack a high school diploma, with our education system, providing them with 
the skills and credentials they need for success. 

We also need to make sure that our investment in WIA results in more job train- 
ing and education services in our communities. We need to look for innovative ways 
to manage the infrastructure and administrative costs of the system so that we can 
maximize the resources that are available for direct services to workers. 

Finally, we need to work on an accountability system that provides us with the 
information we need to determine that the programs are achieving their goals, while 
at the same time build in accountability measures for serving the populations with 
the greatest barriers to employment. 

I would like to work with all of the members of our subcommittee to shape a WIA 
reauthorization bill that will garner broad, bipartisan support. 

Today’s hearing is the beginning of our deliberations for the 111th Congress. I 
would like to thank the witnesses for joining us today. Your testimony will help set 
the stage for our work ahead. 

I would like to recognize the Senior Republican Member of our Subcommittee, 
Rep. Brett Guthrie, for his opening statement. 



Mr. Guthrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 
And thank you for calling this hearing. And I welcome our distin- 
guished witnesses. I look forward to working with you throughout 
the 111th Congress and on many important issues. 

Our country is facing its toughest economic challenges in recent 
memory. We face complex and difficult problems as we work to- 
ward economic growth. Last week, we saw the Department of 
Labor statistic that nearly 600,000 jobs were lost in January. As 
more and more Americans join the ranks of the unemployed, there 
has never been a more critical time to make sure that our work- 
force has the opportunity to find new jobs or receive additional 
training. 

In Kentucky, I have observed how investing in the workforce pro- 
vides tangible improvements for workers, their families, and their 
employers. I come from a manufacturing background, so I have 
seen firsthand that unemployed workers who receive additional 
training for new skills can obtain a new higher-paying job, which 
radically transforms their way of life. At the same time, these 
newly trained workers increase the productivity of local employers 
and fill gaps in the workforce. 

Investing in the workforce is important to make sure that our 
workers are adequately prepared to meet the changing demands of 
our economy. With the proper investment, our workforce can be 
strengthened and maintain its competitive advantage. 

We must be committed to a dynamic, results-oriented job train- 
ing system that can effectively serve those looking for a job and 
those workers in need of retraining. The one-stop shops under the 
Workforce Investment Act are a tremendous resource for workers. 
However, Federal job training initiatives have not been updated in 
more than a decade, leaving us with a system that is duplicative 
and less efficient than it could be. 

We need to renew these programs for the 21st century, keeping 
local workforce investment boards at the center of a dynamic, re- 
sponsive system to serve workers. If we are serious about restoring 
our economy, it is vitally important that the Workforce Investment 
Act be reauthorized now. 
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I look forward to today’s testimony and learning the best prac- 
tices and innovative ideas from around the country as we work to 
improve this important legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Mr. Guthrie follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Brett Guthrie, Ranking Minority Member, 
Subcommittee on Higher Education, Lifelong Learning, and Competiveness 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this hearing and I welcome our distin- 
guished witnesses. I look forward to working with you throughout the 111th Con- 
gress on many important issues. 

Our country is facing its toughest economic challenges in recent memory. We face 
complex and difficult problems as we work toward economic growth. Last week, we 
saw the Department of Labor statistic that nearly 600,000 jobs were lost in Janu- 
ary. As more and more Americans join the ranks of the unemployed, there has never 
been a more critical time to make sure that our workforce has the opportunity to 
find new jobs or receive additional training. 

In Kentucky, I have observed how investing in the workforce provides tangible im- 
provements for workers, their families, and their employers. I come from a manufac- 
turing background so I have seen firsthand that unemployed workers who receive 
additional training for new skills can obtain a new, higher-paying job, which radi- 
cally transforms their way of life. At the same time, these newly trained workers 
increase the productivity of local employers and fill gaps in the workforce. 

Investing in the workforce is important to make sure that our workers are ade- 
quately prepared to meet the changing demands of our economy. With the proper 
investment, our workforce can be strengthened and maintain its competitive advan- 
tage. 

We must be committed to a dynamic, results-oriented job training system that can 
effectively serve those looking for a job and those workers in need of retraining. The 
one-stop shops under the Workforce Investment Act are tremendous resources for 
workers. However, federal job training initiatives have not been updated in more 
than a decade, leaving us with a system that is duplicative and less efficient than 
it could be. We need to renew these programs for the 21st century, keeping local 
workforce investment boards at the center of a dynamic, responsive system to serve 
workers. If we are serious about restoring our economy, it is vitally important that 
the Workforce Investment Act be reauthorized now. 

I look forward to today’s testimony and learning the best practices and innovative 
ideas from around the country as we work to improve this important legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 



Chairman HiNOJOSA. Without objection, all members will have 
14 days to submit additional materials or questions for the hearing 
record. 

I would like to introduce our very distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses here with us this afternoon. 

And welcome, to each and every one of you as witnesses. 

On the lighting system, for those of you who have not testified 
before this subcommittee, I wish to explain our lighting system and 
the 5-minute rule. Everyone, including members, is limited to 5 
minutes of presentation or questioning. The green light is illumi- 
nated when you begin to speak. When you see the yellow light, it 
means you have 1 minute remaining. When you see the red light, 
it means your time has expired and you need to begin the conclu- 
sion to your testimony. 

Please be certain, as you testify, to turn on and to speak into the 
microphone in front of you. 

Let me introduce the witnesses. 

Our first witness is Ms. Bonnie Gonzalez, the CEO of the Work- 
force Solutions organization. Yvonne Bonnie Gonzalez was ap- 
pointed CEO of her organization in May of 2003. In her position. 
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she has programmatic and fiduciary responsibility of the organiza- 
tion that oversees workforce development services for Hidalgo, for 
Starr, and Willacy Counties in deep south Texas. She is responsible 
for ensuring that public dollars go directly to services and invest- 
ments in customized training, incumbent worker training, and 
other direct services provided to the business client and public 
through workforce centers. 

Bonnie has worked in elementary and post-secondary education 
systems and has a special interest in our Nation’s health-related 
infrastructure since she was a nurse by profession. Bonnie has a 
bachelor of science from the University of Texas at Austin and 
earned a master’s of public administration from Harvard Univer- 
sity. She is a very special person in my district which I represent. 

And it is a pleasure to welcome you. I am going to let you get 
started. 

Oh, forgive me. I am out of practice since we finished the last 
session. I am going to actually introduce all of the members of the 
panel and give my ranking member the opportunity to introduce 
someone from his State of Kentucky. 

The second person who will be testifying today is Mr. Morton 
Bahr, president emeritus. Communications Workers of America, 
and commissioner on the National Commission on Adult Literacy. 

Mr. Barr served his union for 51 years and retired as the presi- 
dent in 2005. Recently, he served as a member of the National 
Commission on Adult Literacy, and all our members have a report 
developed by the Commission in their folders. Under his leader- 
ship, CWA was one of the first unions to jointly own an educational 
company devoted to delivering educational opportunities to the 
members of the union who were employed by AT&T. This model 
was later replicated throughout the telecommunications industry. 

In 1997, he was appointed by President Clinton to chair the 
Commission for a Nation of Lifelong Learners. 

Welcome to our hearing, Mr. Bahr, and thank you for your serv- 
ice to our Nation. 

The next speaker will be Mr. Stephen Wooderson, State director, 
Iowa Vocational Rehabilitation Services. Stephen Wooderson, of 
West Des Moines, has worked in the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
fession for over 30 years. He began his career as a vocational reha- 
bilitation counselor and served at all levels of supervision and man- 
agement. 

Stephen is also a retired Army Reserves lieutenant colonel, who 
has served in numerous command and staff positions during his 
20-year military career prior to retiring in 2001. 

Mr. Wooderson received his bachelor of science from Southwest 
Baptist College and earned his master’s of arts from Spaulding 
University. 

Welcome. And thank you for your military service, as well as 
your long years of service to your very important profession. 

The next person will be Mr. Bill Camp, executive secretary, Sac- 
ramento Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. Mr. Camp’s umbrella or- 
ganization of local unions represents 160,000 union families in Sac- 
ramento and five surrounding counties. 
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He is the vice chair of Sacramento Works, Incorporated, the 
county workforce investment board. He has also served as the past 
Chair of the United Way Board of California, Capital Region. 

In the past, he has served as an elected school board member, 
worked at the California Agriculture Labor Relations Board, the 
California State Senate Rules Committee, and the California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO. 

He received his bachelor’s of arts in sociology from Oregon and 
earned his master’s of arts in sociology from Duke University. Bill 
has served in his current position for 10 years. 

And we really appreciate and welcome your perspective on the 
issues this afternoon. 

Ms. Karen Elzey will be the next presenter. She is the vice presi- 
dent and executive director. Chamber of Commerce, and director of 
the Institute for a Competitive Workforce. 

Ms. Elzey has 10 years’ experience in workforce development and 
has received her bachelor’s and earned her master’s degree from 
Miami University of Ohio. 

This afternoon, she will be discussing innovative strategies for 
workforce development that the Chamber is initiating through the 
Institute. She also is here to share the nationwide contributions of 
the business community in support of the Workforce Investment 
Act. 

And I welcome Ms. Elzey. 

At this time, I wish to give the speaking system to my ranking 
member, Brett. 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to introduce our next witness. 

And a lot of my colleagues and people here have been asking us 
about our ice storm, which was my district and your area where 
you live. So I appreciate your coming. I know there is a lot going 
on back in Elizabethtown. Fortunately, my house is just south of 
the line that came through. But I appreciate your coming here 
under difficult circumstances. And we appreciate everybody that 
has been commenting on Kentucky and giving us your prayers. 

Sherry Johnson is the associate director for Employment Train- 
ing Programs with the Lincoln Trail Area Development District in 
ElizabeSitown, Kentucky. She has been with the agency since 
1985. She has been the Chair of the Kentucky local Workforce In- 
vestment Area Directors Group and the Co-Chair for the Workforce 
Subcommittee of the Governor’s BRAG Task Force. And BRAG is 
an acronym for essentially the realigning of Fort Knox. And I ap- 
preciate her doing that. 

Sherry has a bachelor’s degree from Murray State University and 
a master’s degree from Western Kentucky University. 

We welcome you here. Sherry, and thank you for making the trip 
to Washington. 

Chairman HiNOJOSA. With that, we will begin and ask the first 
witness, Ms. Gonzalez, if she would like to start. 

STATEMENT OF YVONNE BONNIE GONZALEZ, CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, WORKFORCE SOLUTIONS, INC. 

Ms. Gonzalez. Good afternoon. Chairman Hinojosa, Ranking 
Member Guthrie, and members of the subcommittee. My name is 
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Yvonne Bonnie Gonzalez, and currently as, you have been told, I 
serve as chief executive officer of Workforce Solutions. 

Workforce Solutions is a workforce development board serving 
Hidalgo, Starr, and Willacy Counties right on the U.S. Texas bor- 
der. We are one of 28 workforce development boards in the State 
of Texas. We are considered the fourth-largest board in the State, 
behind Houston, Dallas, and San Antonio, receiving a stake in Fed- 
eral investment of approximately $57 million this year for the pur- 
pose of connecting our business customers with our most available 
workforce. 

As CEO, I have recently been named to the Governor’s Texas 
Team for Nursing Education Capacity. I serve as a member of the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Initiative for Workforce Transformation 
and the Texas Association of Workforce Boards and the Border 
Trade Alliance. Membership in these committees, councils, and ini- 
tiatives provide me the unique opportunity to contribute and, most 
importantly, to communicate the critical connection between edu- 
cation, workforce, and economic development. 

On behalf of Workforce Solutions and our numerous public and 
private partners, I would like to thank the committee and the 
Chair for his invitation and for the opportunity to address this 
committee. 

My remarks this afternoon will focus on the adult education/ 
workforce development innovative strategies and best practices 
that will continue to strengthen Texas’s and the Nation’s competi- 
tive advantage in this 21st century. 

Let me tell you a little bit about our area in south Texas. We are 
about 84 percent Hispanic; 27 percent of the families live below the 
poverty level, compared to about 12 percent statewide; 38 percent 
of people 25 years of age and older have less than a ninth-grade 
education. And that data is representative of the entire the State 
of Texas border. 

National data demonstrate a clear relationship between edu- 
cational attainment and lifelong earning potential. Sadly, the edu- 
cational attainment in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas con- 
tinues to lag behind the Nation. Roughly two out of every five 
adults in Hidalgo and Cameron Counties do not hold a high school 
diploma. 

While the percentage of adult residents in the two counties with 
some college experience or an associate’s degree is similar, the per- 
centage completing a 4-year degree or higher is significantly — I say 
significantly — lower than the rest of the United States. 

The Rio Grande Valley has a very young workforce, and this 
trend we see will continue over the next few decades. This also 
means that large numbers of young and inexperienced workers will 
continue to join the valley’s labor force each year. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley has a unique historical pattern of 
faster population growth during and immediately following a reces- 
sion. The valley tends to draw an influx of migrants from Texas’s 
major metropolitan areas, especially as jobs in those cities begin to 
dry up. There is a long data lag, so it may be a couple of years be- 
fore the current recession shows up in the migration data. 

The daunting nature of these economic and workforce challenges 
that I have just shared before you requires a renewed national 
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commitment and new national priorities. The 21st century work- 
force development system needs to remain locally driven, but it 
must receive the necessary and enhanced support and resources 
from Federal allocations. Bold, new thinking and drastic shifts in 
current policy will also be necessary to realize the vision of a suc- 
cessful workforce. This new economic era demands a new workforce 
development system. 

Concerning unemployment statistics, I venture to say, and this 
committee obviously is very aware, that the fact that unemploy- 
ment numbers are rising so fast, for those of us that are faced with 
that stark reality in our communities, that even historical unem- 
ployment trends and seasonally adjusted statistics have pretty 
much gone out the window during this economic crisis. The ur- 
gency of this present climate calls for changes in how the current 
systems operate. 

Texas is a traditionally recognized leader in workforce develop- 
ment. However, differences in measuring the effectiveness of the 
workforce investment activity, we find, still separates boards and 
the grantor. 

I see my red light is on. I reserve any comments. And, consid- 
ering there are many pages left, should there be any additional 
comments or questions, I reserve the right to respond to those as 
needed. Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Gonzalez follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Yvonne Bonnie Gonzalez, Chief Executive Officer, 
Workforce Solutions, Inc. 

Good Afternoon, Chairman Hinojosa and Members of the Subcommittee. 

My name is Yvonne “Bonnie” Gonzalez. I serve as the Chief Executive Officer of 
Workforce Solutions. Workforce Solutions is the workforce development board serv- 
ing Hidalgo, Starr and Willacy Counties. Although this Board covers only three 
counties, it is representative and reflective of the 23 Texas counties along the en- 
tirety of the Mexican border. We are 1 of 28 workforce development boards in the 
state of Texas. We are the 4th largest board in the state behind Houston, Dallas, 
and San Antonio, receiving a state and federal investment of approximately $57 mil- 
lion annually for the purpose of connecting business customers with the available 
workforce. 

As CEO, I have recently been named to the Governor’s “Texas Team for Nursing 
Education Capacity”, serve as a member U.S. Department of Labor’s Initiative for 
Workforce Transformation, the Texas Association of Workforce Boards and am a 
member of the Border Trade Alliance. Membership in these committees, councils 
and initiatives provides me the unique opportunity to contribute, and most impor- 
tantly, to communicate the critical connection between education, workforce and eco- 
nomic development. 

On behalf of Workforce Solutions, and our numerous public/private partners, I 
would like to thank you for the opportunity to address the Committee. My remarks 
this afternoon will focus on the adult education/workforce development innovative 
strategies and best practices that will continue to strengthen Texas’ and the nation’s 
competitive advantage in the 21st century global marketplace. 

Demographics: The following is a snapshot of not only our area, but the Texas- 
Mexico border. These statistics are however not a secret to this Committee: 

• 84% of the people are Hispanic 

• 27% of the families live below the poverty level compared to 12% statewide 
(Texas Workforce Commission data 2006) 

• 38% of people 25 years or older have less than a 9th grade education 

• The Texas-Mexico border, especially from Webb County to Cameron County has 
repeatedly ranked amongst the fastest growing areas in the nation in the past 2 
years 

• National data demonstrate a clear relationship between educational attainment 
and life-long earning potential 

• Educational attainment rates in the LRGV continue to lag behind the nation. 
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• Roughly two out of every five adults in Hidalgo and Cameron counties do not 
hold high school credentials. 

• While the percentage of adult residents in the two counties with some college 
experience or an Associate’s degree is similar, the percentage completing a 4-year 
degree or higher is significantly lower than the U.S. 

• The Valley has a young workforce, with this trend projected to continue well 
into the coming decades. 

• This means that large numbers of young, inexperienced workers will continue 
to join the Valley’s labor force each year. 

• The Lower Rio Grande Valley has a unique historical pattern of faster popu- 
lation growth during and immediately following a recession. 

• The Valley tends to draw an influx of migrants from Texas’s major metropolitan 
areas when those cities stop providing jobs (like construction) and people return 
home to the Valley. 

• There’s a long data lag, so it may be a couple of years before the current reces- 
sion shows up in the migration data. But if past experience is a guide, the Valley 
may already be on the receiving end of an influx of migrants, many of whom are 
likely to be unemployed. 

The daunting nature of these economic and workforce challenges requires a re- 
newed national commitment and new national priorities. The new 21st century 
workforce development system needs to be locally driven and needs to receive the 
necessary and enhanced support and resources From federal allocations to enable 
our workforce to compete successfully in the global economy. 

Bold new thinking and drastic shifts in current policy will also be necessary to 
realize this vision. A new economic era demands a new workforce development sys- 
tem. Projected growth statistics too numerous to mention points to the Hispanic 
population concentrated in states along the border as the source of the nation’s fu- 
ture workforce. 

Concerning emplo 3 nnent and unemployment statistics, I would venture to say this 
Committee is especially aware of the fact unemployment numbers are rising so fast 
on a daily basis as to render any statistics meaningless; even historical unemploy- 
ment trends and seasonally adjusted statistics have gone out the window during 
this economic crisis. 

The urgency of the present climate calls for changes in how the current systems 
operate in order to meet the emergent needs of both workers and business. WIA is 
no exception. 

Texas is a nationally recognized leader in Workforce Development. This recogni- 
tion was achieved through the strong leadership, vision and fundamental under- 
standing that business was at the core of and the ultimate consumer of the public 
dollar’s investment in human capital. To continue building will require a review of 
current WIA rules and eligibility, allowable activities, eligible training provider sys- 
tems and performance measures and their relation and relevance to business. 

However, differences in measuring “the effectiveness of the workforce investment 
activities” still separate boards and the “grantor”. To quote the old cliche “that 
which gets measured gets done” has become “operational” and drives the current 
workforce development system. Unfortunately, what is currently being measured 
and how it is measured clashes with private sector workforce plans. 

Just as the daily headlines are capturing rapid historic changes in the nation’s 
economy, so have the demographics. 

• Our Workforce Centers are now reporting more and more people seeking em- 
ployment who report a 12th grade education or higher. These new job seekers do 
not fit “pre-unemployment crises” profile; those with extremely low education levels 
and poor work history. This new “job seeker” will require expedited workforce serv- 
ices that do not fit the “traditional” model of adult-literacy/work experience/employ- 
ment, but rather short term technical training in the emerging industry sectors with 
specific job skill portable credentials for entry into new job opportunities. 

• The return of our troops from Iraq and Afghanistan will require extremely spe- 
cialized services in conjunction with the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services to re-adjust into the workforce 

• With Veterans as a priority a resource of skills and leadership will become 
available, but must be met with rapid re-training in these transferable skills into 
new industries 

The current WIA system requires a delicate balancing act in order to meet both 
regulatory program compliance and the results businesses expect based on the plans 
developed from their input. The limited allowable activities (i.e. use of WIA funds) 
forces WIBs to innovate, to “think outside the box” while remaining physically “in 
the box”. Through partnerships and collaboration. Workforce Solutions has been 
able to: 
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• Implement a Customer/Staffing Solutions and Business Consultative Approach 
that bridges job seeker and employer without references to governmental forms and 
policies 

• Established Fee for Service to business in order to provide workforce expertise 
in the areas of human resources, job screening and assessments 

• Established Workforce Solutions as an equal partner in economic development 
via Business Intelligence (data) 

• Created linkages between emerging high technology jobs and preparation of the 
local workforce through competitive grants 

• Implemented Read Right — a tutoring program for reading comprehension which 
has demonstrated significant impact 

• Convened leading business and industry leaders to map the future of the work- 
force for investments of training funds 

Workforce Development’s future resides not in the delivery of services to targeted 
populations, but in “job creation” with business at the forefront, and the delivery 
of services at the speed that business demands. In order for WIA to remain “in busi- 
ness” it must return to its original intent of serving business. 

Given the time allotted by the Committee, the following rules and regulations gov- 
erning WIA must be re-visited with “business results” as the measures to be 
achieved. 

• WIBs in Texas are awarded block grants which include TANF funds. Boards are 
measured on their ability to meet the “participation” hours of the TANF participant. 
This is not a workforce development program, but rather a “public assistance con- 
tinuing eligibility requirement’’. Failure to keep the TANF recipient “participating” 
leads to sanctions 

• Title II of WIA — ^Adult Basic Education and Literacy must be addressed and 
brought into Workforce Development as a provider. Currently WIA funds must be 
spent on Adult Basic Education and Literacy because administration of Title II 
funds do not prepare the job seeker for employment 

• Program Eligibility — access to WIA training services are built on emplo3mient 
inhibiting requirements. An individual must document low income, dislocation from 
work or receipt of public assistance to qualify. These requirements limit the working 
poor, employed workers seeking training for higher skills and employed/incumbent 
workers from being able to progress in the workforce 

• Time Limitations on training activities — allows only for those who are best pre- 
pared to complete training while leaving those who can most benefit without 

• Efficiencies and Accountability — WIBs are in effect penalized for implementing 
efficiencies in the delivery of their services and documentation thereof. 

A shift to a knowledge based economy increases the educational requirements of 
many industries and occupations. Higher education means increased capacity and 
productivity of a workforce, decreased need for social services, and finally an en- 
hanced pace for innovation and increased competitiveness. 

In summary, strategic and sustainable partnerships between education, workforce 
and economic development entities are critical. Together, building and deplo3dng 
local talent is the key to maintaining a competitive advantage in the Rio Grande 
Valley, South Texas and the Nation. This type of innovative and strategic alignment 
will bring our nation’s economy to a new level. 

Your challenge and mine, is to secure the development and fostering of skilled tal- 
ent for the nation. 



Chairman HiNOJOSA. Be assured that the entire statement that 
you brought us will be made part of the record. 

Ms. Gonzalez. Thank you. 

Chairman Hinojosa. I now call on Mr. Bahr. 

STATEMENT OF MORTON BAHR, PRESIDENT EMERITUS, COM- 
MUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, COMMISSIONER, NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION ON ADULT LITERACY 

Mr. Bahr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your interest 
in adult education and the opportunity to discuss our commission’s 
findings and recommendations. 

Capital can be moved anywhere around the world while we sleep. 
New technology can give a company perhaps several months of lead 
time before the competition catches up. Therefore, to be an effective 
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competitor in the intensifying global marketplace, the United 
States must have the best educated, highly motivated workforce. 

The choice before us, Mr. Chairman, is whether we settle for a 
low-skills, low-wage economy or we do all that is necessary to de- 
velop a high-skills, high-wage economy where all workers have the 
ability to earn family-sustaining wages. We know that education, 
skills development, and lifelong learning are the keys to an innova- 
tive and productive workforce. 

America is in danger of losing its long-held place as world leader 
in education. For the first time in our history, our young adults 
aged 25 to 34 are less educated than their parents. In addition, 
about 88 million adults are undereducated insofar as being ready 
to do college-level work. This problem is also exacerbated by the 1.3 
million high school students who drop out each year. 

The Commission has two overarching recommendations. First, 
we ask Congress to transform the adult education and literacy sys- 
tem as we now know it into an adult education and workforce skills 
system, with the ability to serve 20 million adults by 2020. 

Secondly, we ask Congress and State governments to make read- 
iness for post-secondary education and workforce skills the primary 
mission of the adult education and workforce skills system. To 
achieve this essential transformation, we call for significant action 
on the part of Federal and State governments. 

At the core of our Federal recommendation is the passage of a 
comprehensive new Adult Education and Economic Growth Act, de- 
signed to overhaul and expand adult education and workforce skills 
training. The act should define the fundamentals of adult edu- 
cation, set forth new program goals, and offer incentives and strat- 
egies to increase learner access. 

Because readiness is the major new service outcome and since we 
want to prepare learners for employment in high-performance 
workplaces, the new programs will need to offer such basics as ex- 
cellence in oral and written communications, critical thinking, 
problem solving, the ability to adapt to new technolo^es, and work 
in teams. This will require traditional adult education and work- 
force development groups to work together more closely. 

States should invest more in the skills of their workers so that 
increased productivity helps offset the effect of low-wage labor paid 
in developing countries. 

Government alone cannot do the entire job. Business, too, must 
step up to the plate. Eor example, 16 national unions, together 
with some 400 employers in the private and public sectors, are 
jointly providing education and training opportunities to some 
500,000 workers. 

During our 2 years of intensive study, we learned that you can- 
not tweak a system designed for the 20th century to be relevant 
in the rapidly changing world of the 21st century. That is why we 
call for action at all levels to transform the system into an adult 
education and workforce skills system. The system must be highly 
accountable, have more relevance, measurable outcomes, and pre- 
serve and create economic opportunities for key underserved seg- 
ments of our population. 

As the 2007 State New Economy Index puts it, workers who are 
skilled with their hands and could reliably work in repetitive and 
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sometimes physically demanding jobs were the engine of the old 
economy. In today’s new economy, knowledge-based jobs are driv- 
ing the economy, jobs held by individuals with at least 2 years of 
college. 

The Commission proposes a new system, built up gradually over 
the next decade, to address the needs described in our report. This 
means that workplace skills education should be much more highly 
valued and that employers should devote a larger share of their 
training budgets to their low-skilled workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the challenge facing our Nation cannot be under- 
estimated. How well we deal with it will largely determine how 
successfully we compete with the rest of the world and what eco- 
nomic and social standards our citizens will enjoy. It will take a 
Marshall Plan type of response by government at all levels, busi- 
ness, labor, and philanthropy, all working together to restore our 
leadership around the world. 

For me, speaking from 51 years of serving the members of my 
union and the communities in which they live, I believe we can de- 
velop an economy where not a single U.S. employer can justify 
moving work offshore because there were no qualified American 
workers and that we can eliminate the use of H-IB visas or keep 
it to a bare and justified minimum. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Bahr follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Morton Bahr, President Emeritus, Communieations 

Workers of America, Commissioner, National Commission on Adult Lit- 
eracy 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to tell the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation and Labor about the findings of the National Commission on Adult Literacy. 
We appreciate your recognition of the importance of adult education — the third leg 
of our educational system — in preparing our workforce for jobs. 

The National Commission is a distinguished independent panel of leaders. We are 
former U.S. secretaries of labor and education, prominent business and labor lead- 
ers, and workforce development experts. We are adult educators, community college 
heads, and researchers. We are leaders in ESL, family literacy, correctional edu- 
cation, youth policy, philanthropy, and even the Eoreign Service. Our final report. 
Reach Higher, America, was released on June 26, 2008 at a special event on Capitol 
Hill. You should have a full copy of that report in your folder. 

It is no secret that America is at risk of losing its place as a world leader in edu- 
cation. Here is just one alarming indication of that from our report: Of all 30 OECD 
free-market countries, we are currently the only nation whose young adults are less 
educated than the previous generation. ^ 

Here is another alarming fact. Some 88 million adults in America need help with 
their ESL and basic skills, yet we are currently providing services to only 3 million 
people. I will elaborate on these numbers shortly. The Commission calls for bold 
change at the state and federal levels to address this challenge. We have two over- 
arching recommendations: 

• We call on Congress to transform the adult education and literacy system as 
we now know it into an adult education and workforce skills system with the capac- 
ity to effectively serve 20 million adults annually by the year 2020. 

• We call on Congress and state governments to make readiness for postsec- 
ondary education and workforce the primary mission of the adult education and 
workforce skills system. 

To achieve this essential transformation, we call for several actions, particularly 
on the part of federal and state government. 

For this bold federal leadership role to pay off, it must be met by strong state 
leadership. Here, in broad terms, are our recommendations on the state role: 



^Source: Education at a Glance, 2007, OECD, analysis for the Commission by the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS). 
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6) States should engage in comprehensive planning and establish goals to improve 
adult educational attainment and workforce skills in light of their economic develop- 
ment goals. 

7) States should legislate authority for coordination and alignment of systems con- 
sistent with their postsecondary education, workforce, and economic development 
goals. In some cases, a cross-agency planning body already exists; in others it may 
need to be created. In some states, a cabinet level position might either be estab- 
lished or strengthened. Whatever the approach, most commissioners feel the gov- 
ernor’s office must be involved. 

8) New federal funds under the new Act should be awarded to states following 
federal approval of a comprehensive adult education plan that each state develops 
and updates periodically for federal review. These funds should be available for 
awards within the first year of the Act’s passage, and states should be “held harm- 
less” at current federal adult education grant levels. 

9) States should invest more in the skills of their workers so that increased pro- 
ductivity helps offset the effect of low-cost labor furnished by developing countries. 
Business must be an active partner in this effort. 

The recommended federal and state actions aim to increase dramatically the num- 
ber of adult Americans with limited basic skills who receive basic skills instruction 
as defined in the Act. They should result in seamless pathways of instruction from 
the lowest levels of proficiency to attainment of a GED and/or readiness for occupa- 
tional and/or postsecondary education. They should greatly strengthen the quality, 
range, and accountability of basic skills instruction and related services. And we 
should gradually achieve the following desired outcomes from general and workforce 
basic skills instruction — verifiable learning gains, acquisition of basic and workforce 
skills, accelerated learning, GED acquisition, and transitions to vocational, postsec- 
ondary, or other programs that will benefit individuals, the business community, the 
economy, and American society. 

Let me now explain the reasons for our recommendations. During two years of 
intensive study we thoroughly examined our current adult basic education system. 
We looked at its scope, purposes, funding, enrollments, and outcomes. We also 
looked carefully at the federal role in this system, at state performance, and at the 
impact of changing demographics in America on our global competitiveness and 
human resource development needs. We wanted to determine how well this system, 
created for the 20th century, meets the nation’s need to prepare current and future 
workers in the 21st century, from the standpoint of adults with low basic skills — 
our community leaders, our parents and family units, our young adults, our aspiring 
new Americans, our neighbors, incumbent workers, the unemployed and under- 
employed. 

The Commission quickly discovered that America’s needs cannot be met by simply 
tweaking the adult education system we have. That’s why we call for action at all 
levels — with a focus on federal and state leadership — to transform the system into 
an “Adult Education and Workforce Skills System.” This system must be highly ac- 
countable; have more relevant, measurable, and comparable outcomes; and preserve 
and create economic opportunities for key underserved segments of our population — 
especially the burgeoning ESL population, the huge number of high school dropouts 
and underachievers, and nonviolent offenders in our correctional population, who re- 
turn daily to our communities lacking the skills to qualify for jobs. 

These people, and many millions of other adults at very low literacy and ESL lev- 
els, are a big part of our workforce. The vast majority of them are beyond the reach 
of our secondary schools and of higher education institutions. Right now, the U.S. 
labor force consists of about 150 million adults aged 16 and older.^ Unless we rise 
to the adult education challenge, nearly half of these people, many of prime working 
age, will fall behind in their struggle to get higher wage jobs, or to qualify for the 
college courses or job training that will help them join or advance in jobs that pay 
a family-sustaining wage. 

The American economy requires increasingly that most workers have at least 
some postsecondary education or occupational training to be ready for current and 
future jobs in the global marketplace. The Bureau of Labor Statistics forecasts that 
between 2004 and 2014, 24 of the 30 fastest growing occupations will require work- 
ers with postsecondary education or training to compete internationally and main- 
tain our standard of living. Every bit of research wisdom over the past two decades 



^The Commission’s work was enabled by funding from the Dollar General Corporation (lead 
funder at $1 million), the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, The McGraw-Hill Companies, Har- 
old W. McGraw, Jr., a longtime champion of adult education and literacy, and the Joyce and 
Ford Foundations. 

^Source: 2006 American Community Survey, U.S. Census Bureau. 
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supports this proposition. The New Commission on Skills of the American Workforce 
and the Commission on a Nation of Lifelong Learners, on which I also served, are 
two of those voices. Yet, we have been moving further from that goal, until now I 
hope. 

As the 2007 State New Economy Index puts it: “Workers who were skilled with 
their hands and could reliably work in repetitive and sometimes physically demand- 
ing jobs were the engine of the old economy. In today’s New Economy, knowledge- 
based jobs are driving prosperity * * * jobs held by individuals with at least two 
years of college.” 

At present, as this Committee knows, our high school dropout rates are stag- 
gering. But other compelling facts underlie the Commission’s recommendations, too. 
For example, one in four working families is low-income, and one in five lives in 
poverty. Parents and caregivers in many of these households lack the education and 
skills to earn a family-sustaining wage. One in every 100 U.S. adults 16 and older 
is in prison or jail at any given time (about 2.3 million persons in 2006). About 43 
percent of these people don’t have a high school diploma or equivalent; some 56 per- 
cent have very low basic skills. Yet 95 percent of incarcerated people return to our 
communities. More than 18 million recent immigrants need ESL and literacy serv- 
ices now. And beyond that, each year another 2 million immigrants come to the U.S. 
seeking jobs and better lives — the promise of America. The Commission discussed 
the ESL need as a “tsunami.” Fifty percent of these people have low literacy levels 
and lack high school education and English language skills, severely limiting their 
access to jobs and job training, college, and citizenship. I should note that a collat- 
eral benefit of ESL instruction is preparation for citizenship. 

The recent National Assessment of Adult Literacy found that about 30 million 
adults 16 and older are at the very lowest level of skills proficiency, which they call 
“below basic.” Another 60 million are less than proficient and need various amounts 
of skills upgrading. Analysis done for the Commission by the National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems found that at least one educational barrier 
keeps up to 88 million adults (aged 18 and older) from entering college and/or job 
training programs. Of these 88 million: 

• 18.2 million are English-speaking adults who lack a high school diploma. 

• 18.4 million have limited English skills. Of these 8.2 million have not completed 
high school and many others have less than adequate basic literacy skills. 

• 51.3 million have a high school diploma but no college and many millions of 
them are not prepared to enter college or jobs. 

In light of these statistics, it is truly shocking that the adult education programs 
of the U.S. Departments of Education and Labor, where the bulk of services are of- 
fered, are presently serving only 3 million adults aged 16 and over. 

Most states have not been seriously committed to adult education either — al- 
though in some cases this attitude is changing. Every state has an ESL service 
need, and ESL services are receiving the lion’s share of adult education funding. For 
instance, in California, total enrollment was about 570,000 in 2007. Of these, only 
18% were in adult basic education programs, 11% were in high school diploma 
(ASE) programs, and a whopping 71% were in ESL programs. In Rhode Island, of 
the 6,787 enrolled in 2007, 49% were enrolled in ESL. In Texas, with a total enroll- 
ment of 102,365 in 2007, ESL accounted for 58%. The national average for these 
three program types is 38% for ABE, 16% for ASE/GED, and 46% for ESL, respec- 
tively. Clearly, we are addressing the tip of the iceberg in all three areas of service. 

States appropriate funds to meet Department of Education matching require- 
ments. By this criterion, our analysis shows that state commitment to adult edu- 
cation varies widely. Using the three states mentioned above: California’s state ap- 
propriation in 2008 was $700 million. It matched the federal grant of $62 million 
hy 1133%. Rhode Island ranks somewhere in the middle in terms of match percent- 
age. Its appropriation last year, $2 million, was 98% of the federal grant amount. 
Texas ranks near the bottom on this measure. It got federal grant funds of nearly 
$40 million and provided a 15% match of $6 million. 

In Reach Higher, America, the Commission looks at national and state compari- 
sons of GED need and attainment. Texas and California top the list in terms of the 
low percentage of GEDs attained in relation to adults 18-64 without a high school 
diploma. In Texas, about 2.9 million adults aged 18-64 lacked a high school diploma 
in 2006. Only about 32,000 attained a GED or equivalent, about 1.1% of the need. 
This pattern is consistent across the states for a national average of only 1.5%. It 
is quite evident that we can and need to do much better. 

The Commission proposes a new System built up gradually over the next decade 
or so to address the needs and problems described above. The System we envision 
will provide nearly seven times the current service capacity. It will emphasize readi- 
ness for entering college and job training programs to prepare adults for family-sus- 
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taining jobs. It will emphasize workforce certificates and other concrete measures 
to demonstrate readiness. It will require comprehensive planning at the state level 
and stronger state funding commitments. It will require new partnerships at all lev- 
els, especially across and among federal and state agencies, but also among dis- 
parate service provider types, who need to rise above self-interest and turf barriers. 
It must serve people all along a continuum of need from those at the lowest skill 
level to those just short of readiness. And, again, it includes both incumbent and 
future workers. This means that workplace skills education should be much more 
highly valued, and that employers should devote a larger share of their training 
budgets to their low-skilled workers. 

The Commission’s recommendations target federal and state government. But we 
also call for much stronger partnerships between the states and the business com- 
munity, and we call on community colleges and other adult education service pro- 
viders, nonprofit organizations, and philanthropy to play their part. All have an es- 
sential role. 

One of the curses of current federal and state educational policy and practice is 
the ultra-territorial division of many of our important reform efforts, resulting in 
disconnected and insular silos that work against creative communication, meaning- 
ful evaluation, and positive change. I can’t emphasize enough the importance of 
breaking down entrenched silos of interest in the campaign we are recommending. 

The new Adult Education and Economic Growth Act should call for connections 
between the adult education and workforce skills programs of all federal agencies, 
especially the WIA Title I and II programs. Fragmentation, disconnect, and lack of 
communication characterize these interactions now. And it should require states to 
develop integrated statewide plans as a condition of receiving new federal funds. In 
these plans, adult education and workforce skills development are to be linked more 
closely in the context of clearly articulated state economic goals. It also would mobi- 
lize public and private resources in a way that allows the states to pursue their own 
choices depending on differences in state demographics and local need — such as 
family and parent literacy, crime prevention and recovery, the needs of non-English 
language minorities, the needs of working-age nonviolent offenders, preparation for 
success in and entry into college and job training, and excellence in the 21st century 
workforce. And it would actively engage governors and their policy staff, and provide 
federal incentives to encourage that. 

The kind of responsible change I am speaking about today should resonate in the 
Obama Administration. The Commission believes this change is crucial if we are to 
provide family-sustaining jobs, compete in the global economy, and protect our na- 
tion’s security, core democratic values, and opportunity for all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, adult education and workforce skills services for a majority of the 
88 million adults defined by the Commission are absolutely key to economic recov- 
ery and growth. The goals of providing job training for displaced workers and cre- 
ating a competitive workforce in “green jobs” and other aspects of the new economy 
cannot be achieved unless the adult education system is reinforced and redirected 
to help tens of millions of adults enter the system to acquire the basic skills they 
need to participate in postsecondary and job training programs. 

Education drives the economy! That refrain was heard again and again in the de- 
liberations of our National Commission. We understand the urgency of strength- 
ening our K-12 and higher education institutions, but adult education is equally im- 
portant. It is the third vital part of our educational system. It is now a marginalized 
enterprise and must be strengthened and transformed right along with them. 

America faces a choice. We can invest in the basic education and skills of our 
workforce and remain competitive in today’s global economy. Or we can continue to 
overlook the glaring evidence of a national crisis as documented in the Commission’s 
report and move further down the path to decline. We must rise to the challenge. 

The plan set forth in Reach Higher, America constitutes a kind of domestic Mar- 
shall Plan — because that is how serious we consider the challenge. Action to meet 
the challenge will cost a great deal more than we are spending now. But the Com- 
mission doesn’t just call for a heavier infusion of new funds. Our report devotes an 
entire chapter to spelling out the substantial fiscal gains that will result from those 
expenditures. It’s a national investment that will pay for itself many times over. For 
example, according to the Center for Labor Market Studies at Northeastern Univer- 
sity, if 4 million dropouts earn a high school diploma by 2020, the net fiscal con- 
tributions to federal, state, and local governments in 2008 dollars would exceed $25 
billion annually. To give another example, if the 2.9 million adults (18-64) in Texas 
who do not have a high school diploma or GED got one, their annual net fiscal con- 
tribution to national, state, and local governments would increase by $13.5 billion. 
If they attended college, the annual net fiscal contribution would increase by an- 
other $10.6 billion. 
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In closing, I want to make two final points: 

Much of the national conversation today is necessarily about jobs. Transforming 
the adult education system into the Adult Education and Workforce Skills System 
we call for will create many new jobs in that sector of our economy. There is an 
acute need for many thousands of additional teachers, trainers, counselors, and 
other staff in the network of programs out there already; many thousands more will 
be needed as the new System is developed. 

I also realize that some may think our goals are unrealistic. But many initiatives 
are already in the works in some of the states, trying to tackle local adult education 
and skills training needs along the lines recommended by the Commission, and they 
are starting to get successful results. Some of these leading lights are profiled in 
the Commission’s report. They include an array of workplace education programs; 
the statewide programs of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; a model public- 
private venture in Patrick County, Virginia; a cooperative college transition program 
in Louisville, Kentucky; and the much-touted I-Best program in Washington. These 
forward-thinking activities are proof that what we’re calling for can be done. 

Thank you. 



Chairman HiNOJOSA. The rest of the entire report that you have 
prepared will he made part of today’s hearing. 

Mr. Bahr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Mr. Wooderson? 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN WOODERSON, STATE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, IOWA VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 

Mr. Wooderson. Mr. Chairman, ranking member, and members 
of the subcommittee, thank you very much for this opportunity. I 
am Steve Wooderson from Des Moines, Iowa, and today I serve as 
president-elect of the Council of State Administrators of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

We know that people with disabilities have a history of low em- 
ployment. In fact, if you experience a disability, you can anticipate 
twice as many people with disabilities not having a job as individ- 
uals that do have a disability. 

As a result of that, the Public VR Program was established in 
1920 with the expressed purpose of increasing the rate of employ- 
ment for people with disabilities. And today the Public Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program serves approximately 1 million consumers 
in our country every year. 

The public perception of people with disabilities has changed 
over the last several years, much in part due to the Americans 
with Disabilities Act, many other pieces of legislation that have 
brought that to the forefront. We know that there are many people 
with significant disabilities in our country that can go to work and 
want to go to work. As a result of that, in 1998, the Rehabilitation 
Act was reauthorized as Title IV of the Workforce Investment Act. 

The Public VR Program was identified, at that time, as being a 
mandatory partner in the one-stop delivery system. The hallmark 
of our program is specialized counselors highly trained to work 
with individuals with significant disabilities to identify their 
unique needs, their unique abilities, and develop a customized, in- 
dividualized career plan to help put them back to work. 

Mr. Chairman, in Pharr, Texas, we have a gentleman by the 
name of Mario that went to work after losing his previous job due 
to his disability, his disability being post-polio syndrome. We 
worked with our national employment network team and were able 
to help him in Texas, look at what the job market was like, identi- 
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fied opportunities for guidance and counseling, provided him with 
some prosthetic devices. And today he works for Convergys, a na- 
tional company, and he is ahle to work out of his home as a result 
of the work of the Texas VR agency. 

Steve came to us as a young man in high school, junior, as many 
people do who are looking to transition from high school to post- 
high school activities. He experienced a learning disability, atten- 
tion deficit disorder, also had difficulty with his speech as well. He 
wanted to go on. Our vocational rehabilitation counselor worked 
with him, with his school teachers, developed supports for him so 
that he was able to get job experience, eventually go to college with 
the support of the VR. And today Steve is a school teacher in Goose 
Creek, Iowa, making $30,000 a year. He is also a coach in that 
school system. 

We are also seeing an increase in referrals of our soldiers and 
servicemen and servicewomen coming back from Iraq and Afghani- 
stan seeking services from the Public VR Program. Marine Lance 
Corporal Webb is a native of Alabama, went to serve our country 
in Iraq, was there 2 weeks, was injured. As a result of his injury, 
he lost a leg. He came back to Alabama looking for work. Our Ala- 
bama agency was able to work with the local employer. Alabama 
Power accommodated the workplace. He was hired as a dispatcher. 
And today he has actually moved into another job where he is a 
property management specialist. 

The demand for our services continues to rise at the same time 
our resources and our capacities continue to decrease. Some of the 
challenges that we are facing in the Public Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program is the mandatory COLA identified as being a floor; 
in reality, for us, it has become a ceiling. 

In 2008, 36 of our State agencies experienced waiting lists be- 
cause they were unable to serve all individuals, meaning 35,000 in- 
dividuals with disabilities were waiting to access services from the 
Public Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 

The Workforce Investment Act wisely consolidated a number of 
programs into one. We agree with that. At the same time, the total 
dollars that are available for employment and training has re- 
duced, creating additional challenges for us. 

Because of the complexity of the nature of the work of the Public 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program, serving folks with wide ranges 
of disabilities and very significant disabilities, our council believes 
that the Public Vocational Rehabilitation Program, our participa- 
tion in the one-stop career centers must be considered in light of 
those challenges, and our outcomes must be evaluated in light of 
those challenges as well. 

We are very grateful to the bipartisan support for the stimulus 
package, where we look to have $500 million come to the Public Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Program. We believe that is going to go a 
long way to eliminate those waiting lists, hopefully completely 
eliminate those current waiting lists as they are today. 

We are proud of the history of the VR Program. We believe that 
the data is there to show the value added. In fiscal year 2007, the 
Public VR Program, with our partners, put 200,000 people with dis- 
abilities to work in this country. They earned $3 billion in wages. 
They paid $966 million in Federal, State, and local taxes, and gen- 
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erated 36,000 additional jobs. Our figures show that they will pay 
back the cost of their rehabilitation in 2 to 4 years in taxes alone. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to speak, and I 
look forward to responding to any questions you may have. 

[The statement of Mr. Wooderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Steve Wooderson, Administrator, Iowa Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Guthrie, and Members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for inviting me here today to discuss the Public Vocational Rehabilitation 
program history, success, and challenges. My name is Steve Wooderson and I am 
the Administrator of the Iowa Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Services. I am here 
today as President-elect of the Council of State Administrators of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation (CSAVR), the national organization that represents the State Directors of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

People with disabilities have a history of low employment; estimates are that as 
high as 70% of people with disabilities are not in the workforce and that a majority 
of these unemployed people want to be working. Many of those who are employed, 
are working in part-time positions or struggle to find ways to survive on low paying 
positions without benefits. A high percentage of the population lives below the pov- 
erty line. Individuals with disabilities who receive government support through pro- 
grams such as Social Security and Medicare/Medicaid want to work but are not able 
to acquire positions that pay enough or provide the medical care that they need. 
Though they want to leave the rolls of government programs, their survival depends 
upon the medical supports offered through those systems. 

For the first time ever, last week the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) reported 
that in December 2008 the unemployment rate for persons with a disability was 
12.3 percent and rose to 13.2 percent in January 2009 (not seasonally adjusted) as 
compared to those without a disability at 6.9 percent (December) and 8.3 percent 
(January). The percentage of people with disabilities who are unemployed is nearly 
double that of individuals who do not have a disability. However, what is most dis- 
concerting within the new statistics is that the unemployment rate for people with 
disabilities is based on only 23% of the population of individuals being in the labor 
force, as opposed to nearly 71% of individuals without disabilities. 

The population of people with disabilities continues to increase as more individ- 
uals survive accident, illness and trauma. There is also a rise in prenatal conditions 
and without sufficient health care in poor communities childhood illness and disease 
such as diabetes are on the rise. Autism, learning disabilities and attention deficit 
disorder are seen in increasingly high levels in the K-12 school system. Disability 
is also prevalent in veterans who are returning home from the conflicts in Iraq and 
Afghanistan as well as those at home who are living with disabilities which are 
service or non-service connected. With the aging population and the current eco- 
nomic conditions, many people are forced to work longer because they lack or have 
lost their retirement. The aging workforce is growing and predicted to continue to 
increase as people work well into their 70’s and beyond. This workforce requires a 
unique approach to workplace accommodations as they and their employers work 
through issues related to physical limitations and sensory disabilities involving vi- 
sion and hearing. All of these individuals are potential consumers of the Public Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation program. 

The Public Vocational Rehabilitation program was established by Congress in 
1920 as a state-federal partnership to assist eligible individuals with disabilities to 
achieve gainful employment and to live more productive lives in the community. 
Each year the VR program serves approximately one million customers with disabil- 
ities in multi-year career plans. 

The Rehabilitation Act 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, (The Act) authorizes and funds a 
comprehensive array of programs to assist individuals with physical and mental dis- 
abilities to maximize their employment and to achieve economic self-sufficiency, 
independence, inclusion and integration into society 

There are seven titles in The Act. Each of these titles addresses an area of need 
and establishes programs that Congress designated to provide comprehensive serv- 
ices to support the employment and independence of people with disabilities. 

Title I authorizes the Public VR program which includes a consumer run State 
Rehabilitation Council, the Client Assistance Program and funding under VR serv- 
ices grants which incorporates the American Indian Rehabilitation program. 
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Title II incorporates research and training. 

Title III covers the inclusion of programs designed to focus on the professional de- 
velopment and training of qualified staff, and special projects such as the Migrant 
and Seasonal Farmworkers programs. 

Title IV of the Act authorizes the National Council on Disability which is com- 
posed of fifteen Presidential appointees that represent various facets of the dis- 
ability community to advise the President, Congress and key staff in the Depart- 
ment of Education, including the Commissioner of the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration on the development of programs under the Act. 

Title V is a civil rights component in The Act that focuses on the access to serv- 
ices, facilities, programs and employment opportunities in the Federal government 
or in programs and/or contractors receiving Federal funds. 

Title VI of the Act establishes programs that help create employment opportuni- 
ties and work in conjunction with the VR program, including Supported Employ- 
ment and Projects with Industry programs designed to meet the need for ongoing 
supports for those individuals who are significantly disabled. 

Title VII of the Act authorizes independent living (IL) services through a State 
network of community based IL centers which are coordinated through a State Inde- 
pendent Living Council. This Title also funds IL services for older individuals who 
are blind and need supports to remain living independently. 

Together these Titles address the various facets of individual need and the devel- 
opment of staff, programs and services that support the employment and independ- 
ence of people with disabilities. 

The Public Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) program funded under Title I of the Act 
is the primary Federal program assisting individuals with disabilities, including in- 
dividuals with the most significant disabilities, in securing competitive employment. 
Congress designated the Public VR program as a mandatory partner in the One- 
Stop service delivery system created under the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 
(WIA). 

VR provides a broad array of individualized services and supports to assist eligi- 
ble individuals with disabilities in overcoming barriers to employment. VR services 
may include, but are not limited to, evaluations and assessments; counseling and 
guidance, vocational and other training and employment services; orientation and 
mobility training; transportation services and vehicle modifications; personal assist- 
ance services, job coaching, supported employment services; transition services for 
youth from school to work; job placement services; and post employment services. 
VR also works with a number of community partners in a variety of ways to meet 
the employment needs of individuals with disabilities. 

The Public VR program has many valuable features that distinguish it from other 
employment programs operating today. VR employs qualified rehabilitation profes- 
sionals to identify the unique strengths, resources, priorities, concerns, abilities, ca- 
pabilities, interests and informed choices of eligible individuals so that individual- 
ized services plans can be developed to ensure effective job matching and ongoing 
job success, features that can positively influence the bottom line for businesses. 

History and Development of The Rehabilitation Act 

Since the inception of the Act, the public perception of disability has changed sig- 
nificantly. We have much greater expectations for people with disabilities, and un- 
derstand that most of these individuals have the capacity to be, and want to be, im- 
portant contributors to our workforce. In response to these changing perceptions. 
Congress has amended the Rehabilitation Act accordingly. 

In 1943, amendments to the Act extended services to persons with intellectual dis- 
abilities (mental retardation), mental illness and blindness. It also required that 
each VR agency submit a written State Plan to be approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A significant number of other Amendments to the Act took place between 1943 
and 1973; however, in 1973 there was a major overhaul of the Act. A requirement 
for a client-centered rehabilitation plan was added to the Act and focused on em- 
ployment outcomes. The Act also required that VR serve people with the most sig- 
nificant disabilities as a priority and added civil rights protections for individuals 
with disabilities who are served by any programs that receive federal funding. 

In 1978 Independent Living and the Client Assistance Program became perma- 
nent within the Act, and programs were added to serve American Indians and Mi- 
grant and Seasonal Farm workers. 

In 1986 Supported Employment was added to the Act to increase the employment 
of individuals with the most significant disabilities by providing them with job 
coaching and ongoing supports. 
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In 1992 Congress required state agencies to focus on competitive emplo 3 unent as 
the primary outcome of the VR program, and created a “presumptive eligibility” for 
individuals who received Social Security benefits due to a disability. Approximately 
one-third of VR’s customers are people on Social Security Disability Insurance or 
Supplemental Security Income. The 1992 Amendments also included a focus on 
serving students transitioning from school to work. 

Finally, in 1998 the Rehabilitation Act was reauthorized through Title IV of the 
Workforce Investment Act to enhance partnerships between state VR agencies and 
their workforce partners to increase the employment of individuals with disabilities. 
Also in 1998 the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) was 
added to ensure that VR agencies employed qualified staff 

Focus on Comprehensive Individualized Planning 

Over the past 89 years the program has been expanded to serve a variety of eligi- 
ble individuals with disabilities and to provide a wide range of services that are re- 
quired for that individual to achieve an employment outcome and become inde- 
pendent. The hallmark of the VR program is its ability to provide a wide range of 
services to eligible individuals with disabilities through a comprehensive individual- 
ized career plan called the Individualized Plan for Employment or the IPE. 

The IPE incorporates the holistic needs of the individual which can include areas 
such as medical, psychological, accommodations and/or adaptive technologies, finan- 
cial, housing, transportation, education, etc. and how services can reduce or elimi- 
nate barriers to support the individual’s vocational goal and success in the work- 
place. For individuals with disabilities, success in a career requires this type of com- 
prehensive approach. 

Where other programs are menu driven, VR customizes plans based on individual 
needs, vocational goals and the local labor market. It is a unique approach and 
works well for individuals with disabilities because of their varying needs and cir- 
cumstances. 

VR — Employer Partnerships 

Over the years state VR agencies have also worked hard to develop stronger rela- 
tionships with the business community. Recently the CSAVR has created a National 
Employment Team (NET) that is a network of the 80 state VR agencies and their 
employer partners to focus on increasing the employment of VR consumers. The 
NET has working partnerships with major corporations such as Walgreens, Safeway 
Convergys, Microsoft, and also with federal agencies such as the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) and the Department of Transportation (DOT), to name a few. 

Through the coordinated national team, VR’s relationship with business effec- 
tively meets their employment needs while it incorporates “real time” information 
from employers into VR’s career planning and IPE process with consumers. This up- 
front work with business opens the doors to national employment opportunities for 
VR consumers. 

The national model with the corporate connections allows VR to develop produc- 
tive working relationships with businesses in multiple states. The top level support 
and a company wide strategy have resulted in multiple employment outcomes. For 
example, in 2007 over 600 VR consumers were hired by Safeway which is 
headquartered in Pleasanton, CA. but does business in multiple states across the 
country. 

Another one of VR’s important business partners is Convergys. Convergys is an 
outsourcing company headquartered in Cincinnati, Ohio but doing business in 35 
countries. Through the NET, VR has developed a corporate level relationship that 
resulted in employment opportunities in 29 states. VR consumers are being hired 
for positions in brick and mortar sites as well as in home agent positions which al- 
lows individuals with significant disabilities and those in rural areas to be employed 
in good paying positions with benefits. 

In the area of IT, VR is working closely with Convergys to find a solution that 
will support access for people who are blind and use screen readers. Screen readers 
vocalize the printed information that sighted people access on the computer screen. 
Convergys has a corporate IT and HR team working with a VR team that includes 
staff experts from five agencies across the country. The company is thrilled because 
VR is providing the technical expertise to work with the company to resolve the ac- 
cess issue so that they can employ the talents of individuals who are blind. Again, 
this type of working relationship will open up emplojunent opportunities for people 
with disabilities in 29 states through this one initiative. It also serves as a corporate 
model to other business customers. 
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Individual Results 

VR Consumers — Convergys: Texas and Iowa 

I want to share with you stories that are examples of the kind of work our agen- 
cies do every day. The first is about a man named Mario from Pharr, Texas. Mario 
is a 36 year old consumer who came to the State VR Agency in Texas seeking assist- 
ance after losing his joh as a sanitation worker, due to his disability, post polio syn- 
drome. When Mario applied for VR services, he was being supported by his 
girlfriend and Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). He requested VR’s 
assistance to find employment and to acquire prosthetic and orthotic devices that 
would accommodate his disability at work. 

His VR counselor provided him with the needed accommodations and helped him 
to secure more suitable employment. As a result of the counseling, guidance, job 
placement assistance, and other vocational rehabilitation services provided by 
BARS, Mario was able to go to work for Convergys as a customer service represent- 
ative on May 19, 2008. Because of these services, Mario was able to maintain this 
position and is still employed today. 

In Iowa our VR NET relationship with Convergys also helped David, age 44, from 
New London, Iowa, to become recently employed by Convergys. David is paralyzed 
from the waist down and uses a wheelchair for mobility. David came to IVRS after 
being laid off from a production position as a quality inspector. 

Iowa VR (IVRS) supported David in his goal of achieving his Associate of Arts de- 
gree at the local community college, but finding work in an economically depressed 
area of the state following his graduation had been a challenge. In addition, David 
had been addressing the challenge of leg tremors when he is exposed to changes in 
temperature and knows that working in a factory setting was not compatible with 
his overall well being. 

When David and his VR counselor began to investigate alternative career opportu- 
nities, they became aware of the NET’s partnership with Convergys. After a review 
of the job description, it was determined that David had the skills and abilities to 
perform the essential functions of a home agent. They also considered the physical 
advantage of working from home and liked the fact that David would be earning 
an hourly salary plus benefits. 

Since December IVRS has connected David with the Convergys recruiter, helped 
upgrade his home computer, assisted him with purchasing necessary equipment, 
and he is now anticipating the start of his two-week training on February 9. David 
is extremely motivated by the long-term opportunity with Convergys to enable him 
to incorporate his outgoing personality with the customers he will be assisting on 
a daily basis. 

VR Transition Student — Hyatt: Florida 

In June of 2002, Tara Gilio was an 18-year-old exceptional education student 
graduating with a special diploma. Tara lived in Hudson, FL — a small town about 
an hour north of Tampa. She participated in classes for students with specific learn- 
ing disabilities due to severe processing deficits that limited her reading and writing 
to 4th grade levels. Although she was an outgoing young lady, she knew that she 
would not qualify for traditional post-secondary programs — such as a vocational/ 
technical school or community college. 

During her senior year in high school, Tara met her Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor who specialized in Transition and School to Work students. Her VR 
Counselor quickly identified Tara’s interest in foodservice and referred her to a 
short-term alternative culinary training program for persons with disabilities, lo- 
cated at the Grand Hyatt Tampa Bay. The program was developed in collaboration 
with Florida’s Vocational Rehabilitation Program in an effort to accommodate for 
persons with special needs and prepare them for entry-level employment in the 
foodservice industry. 

The VR Counselor included the training in Tara’s Individual Plan for Employment 
and agreed to pay the tuition for the program. The Executive Chef saw Tara’s poten- 
tial and offered her a part-time job because there were no full-time positions avail- 
able. Tara accepted the position and was upgraded to full-time within 6 months. 

Over the past 6V2 years Tara has been promoted twice and she enjoys all of the 
benefits of working for a major employer. This includes medical insurance, free 
meals, free uniform cleaning and free rooms. She also enjoys training and inspiring 
the new students as they enter the training program. Tara married in 2005 and is 
the proud mother of a two-year-old daughter. She and her husband recently pur- 
chased their first home and Tara continues her employment at the Grand Hyatt 
Tampa Bay. 
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Tara has written her own “success story” that began with a meeting with her 
Transition VR Counselor who simply asked “What do you want to do when you 
leave high school?” Tara appreciates the assistance from VR and recently stated 
that she “would not be where she is today without Vocational Rehabilitation helping 
her and giving her a sense of hope,” and when asked about the benefits of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Tara recently replied “VR changed my life forever.” 

VR Transition Student — Northwest Iowa Sehool Distriet 

Steve Farrell is a 23 year old teacher. Iowa Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
(IVRS) first became acquainted with Steve as a student at Cedar Falls High School. 
IVRS services were discussed with Steve and his parents in April of 2000 during 
his junior year. Referral information outlined disabling conditions that included 
Learning Disabilities (LD), Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD), and 
speech problems. (He also experienced a bout with depression when his older broth- 
er died suddenly in 2002 from drug/steroid abuse.) 

Steve was in a resource class for students with learning disabilities throughout 
school. Because his father was an instructor at Hawkeye Community College, Steve 
originally planned to attend that school and major in Police Science. He eventually 
changed his goal and decided he wanted to major in Physical Education and coach. 

The Cedar Falls Transition Alliance Program (TAP) became involved with Steve 
in June of 2000. TAP Coordinator Shirley Fossey arranged for Steve to be employed 
by Cedar Falls Schools over the summer. She also accompanied him when he en- 
tered Upper Iowa (Fayette) in the fall of 2001. Both TAP and IVRS maintained con- 
tact with Steve as he progressed through school. TAP facilitated needed accommoda- 
tions and assisted Steve in learning to advocate for himself. IVRS provided funding 
to offset tuition costs and paid for tutorial services to help Steve as he pursued ob- 
taining a four-year degree instead of the two-year degree originally planned. 

Steve majored in Physical Education (PE), minored in Psychology and Wellness 
and Fitness, and has a coaching endorsement. He graduated with honors May 6, 
2006 and is the first TAP participant to obtain a four-year degree! Steve is currently 
working as a Physical Education, Health and Geography teacher/coach at Goose 
Lake, Iowa. He earns $30,000 a year as an employee of the Northeast Iowa School 
District. Services Steve received from VR; counseling and guidance services, diag- 
nostic/treatment, academic training/tuition assistance, job referral, placement search 
and supports, financial and tutorial assistance, and follow-up. Both Steve and his 
parents are very grateful for the services and supports he’s received over the past 
six years. Steve’s success is IVRS and TAP’s success and he has given back to both 
by becoming a motivational speaker to students at Cedar Falls High School, where 
our relationship first began. 

VR and Veterans: Washington State 

Matt is a disabled veteran from Washington State. He is a quadriplegic who also 
has a traumatic brain injury (TBI). Matt spent seven months in a trauma hospital 
and now receives outpatient support from the VA Hospital in Seattle. Matt was not 
expected to live after his injury and he was certainly not expected to return to work, 
be an active father or contributing member of his community. Despite the medical 
predictions. Matt is a single parent raising his 12 year old daughter, he has re- 
turned to school, owns a home and lives independently in his community. Two 
months ago Matt re-entered the workforce on a part-time basis and plans to return 
full time when his daughter is older. He volunteers at his daughter’s school and at 
the VA Hospital where he supports other veterans with disabilities who struggle to 
regain their independence and their place in American society. 

What was the difference for Matt and his family? It was the combination of a 
great team of caregivers, actively involved family members and a coordinated team 
approach between the VA system and Public VR that supported Matt’s vision of em- 
ployment and independence. Family members were actively involved and advocated 
to pull in experts across systems that supported Matt’s success. Matt has received 
support from a variety of programs funded under The Rehabilitation Act, including 
Public VR, independent living supports, advocacy services and the support of quali- 
fied staff trained in programs under the Act such as the specialists in neuro- 
psychological evaluation and TBI. This was coupled with the involvement of staff 
from the VA hospital who continues to support Matt’s ongoing medical and psycho- 
logical needs. The systems were coordinated, the family was involved, and Matt at- 
tained his goals and is working toward a future career. Matt is contributing through 
his payment of taxes, his role as a father and family member, involvement in his 
church and supporting the success of other veterans and their families through vol- 
unteer work. A coordinated system approach is a proven model of success, for the 
individual and for America. 
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VR and Veterans: Alabama 

Marine Lance Corporal Corey Webb had been in Iraq for two weeks when he was 
injured after his unit came under enemy fire. The Springville man sustained a bro- 
ken collarbone and a leg injury that would later require amputation. When he re- 
turned home, Wehb tackled his recovery with the “can do” attitude that he had 
learned as a Marine. He was a hit lost, though, when it came to returning to the 
workplace. Prior to his deplo 3 unent, the young man was preparing to begin work as 
a lineman for Alabama Power Co., but after his injury it was clear he wouldn’t be 
able to perform the duties of that joh. 

Despite that, he was determined to work with the company. Alabama Power, a 
longtime customer of the department’s Employer Services, referred Webb to Ala- 
bama VR for assistance in finding a place with the company. Peggy Anderson, the 
statewide coordinator for employer development, and Kristie Crammer, a rehabilita- 
tion counselor and the department’s V.A. liaison in the Birmingham area, worked 
diligently with Alabama Power to find a position for the young man. He eventually 
was hired as a dispatcher in the company’s appliance sales division. Within a few 
months, he departed for the Annistion Army Depot, where he is a property manage- 
ment specialist. 

Today, with VRS’ support, the 25-year-old is pursuing a bachelor’s degree at Jack- 
sonville State University. He’s grateful for the assistance he has received through 
VRS, which he praises for being a “single point of contact.” “It’s so much simpler,” 
he said. “If I need anything, I know I can call VRS.” The Springville native said 
VR services are especially valuable to “career military,” who might not be familiar 
with the intricacies of searching for employment. “A lot of these guys who’ve never 
done anything but serve in the military don’t know how to find a job,” he said. 
“They don’t know how to create a resume, set up interviews, or anything related 
to finding work. VRS gives them the tools they need to get back to work.” 

VR: Challenges and Opportunities 

Health care and higher education are just two factors driving the cost of providing 
VR services. As you may know, the Act has a mandatory Cost of Living Adjustment 
(COLA) that requires the federal government to increase funding for the program 
annually, but even with that, the COLA has not kept pace with the increased de- 
mand for VR services, as well as the faster growing costs of health care and edu- 
cation. The COLA, which is based on the generic Consumer Price Index-Urban 
(CPIU), was intended to be a floor below which annual appropriations for the VR 
program could not fall. It was not the intent of Congress at the time the COLA was 
included that it become a ceiling for appropriations, but in fact that is what has 
happened. 

Further, the employment expectations of people with disabilities have grown tre- 
mendously, especially since the passage of the Americans’ with Disabilities Act. De- 
spite the successes of the VR program, it faces an increased demand for services 
during the daunting challenges of the current economic downturn. Funding short- 
falls have resulted in states having to implement an Order of Selection. 

The Public Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) program authorized under Title I of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, requires a State VR agency to implement 
an “Order of Selection” (OOS) policy when it anticipates that it will not have suffi- 
cient fiscal and/or personnel resources to fully serve all individuals eligible for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. Under an Order of Selection, individuals with the 
most significant disabilities must be selected first for the provision of VR services. 

At the end of FY 2008, 36 State VR Agencies were on an OOS with 35,213 indi- 
viduals on waiting lists for services. With the already high unemplo 3 unent rate for 
people with disabilities expected to grow even faster in today’s difficult economy, we 
expect that the demand for VR services will grow proportionately. 

Congress has acted in other ways to assist people with disabilities become em- 
ployed. As mentioned earlier, in 1998 Congress passed the Workforce Investment 
Act that envisioned greater access to generic employment services for people with 
disabilities. Unfortunately, that promising vision from 10 years ago remains largely 
unfulfilled today. When WIA was first authorized, it consolidated a number of em- 
ployment and training programs in an effort to create a seamless service delivery 
system. The consolidation was accompanied by a significant cut in funding, with ad- 
ditional cuts in funding in subsequent years. As a result, WIA has resulted in a sub- 
stantial decline in funding available for actual training when compared to its prede- 
cessor program. As a result, mandatory partners in WIA, including VR are contin- 
ually asked to contribute more funding to pay for infrastructure and other costs as- 
sociated with the operation of the one-stop centers. Partner programs, particularly 
the Public Vocational Rehabilitation program, are already under-funded to meet the 
needs of their target populations. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation customers often require longer-term and more sup- 
portive services than the typical WIA customer. Because of the significant disabil- 
ities of VR consumers and the complexity and length of services required, CSAVR 
believes that VR’s participation in one-stops and the evaluation of VR’s outcomes 
must be different; taking into account the characteristics of the population VR 
serves. 

Although physical access to one-stop centers has improved since the authorization 
of the WIA, programmatic access continues to be a significant problem for many VR 
consumers. The significant majority of centers lack the adaptive technology nec- 
essary for consumers with significant disabilities such as blindness and cerebral 
palsy to access the resources of the one-stops self service centers. Disability naviga- 
tors were employed by some centers in an effort to assist consumers with disabilities 
to have better access; however, many of these individuals lacked the level of skills 
and knowledge necessary to be of any significant benefit. In addition, there were in- 
significant numbers of navigators to meet the needs. 

The federal government spends approximately $200 billion a year on various types 
of assistance for individuals with disabilities. Of that, less than $3 billion is appro- 
priated to address the employment and training needs of individuals with signifi- 
cant disabilities. The Nation’s public policy must be directed toward the realization 
that a significant investment of resources must be in the WIA if people with disabil- 
ities are to have real access to the one-stop centers and to the individualized serv- 
ices and supports necessary to increase their independence and their economic self- 
sufficiency 

Another significant effort by Congress to increase employment among people with 
disabilities was the Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act. The leg- 
islation, passed in 1999, created the Ticket to Work program in the Social Security 
Administration, increased access to healthcare coverage, and provided benefits plan- 
ning and assistance to social security beneficiaries who want to return to work. 

The healthcare and benefits planning provisions have largely been successful at 
meeting the needs of people with disabilities on SSDI and SSI who want to work. 
States responded positively to the new Medicaid provisions in the Ticket to Work 
and many have aggressively implemented those provisions. In addition, we know 
that the benefits planning provisions have helped thousands of beneficiaries every 
year navigate the complex array of rules affecting beneficiaries trying to become 
more independent. However, the Ticket to Work implementation was less than suc- 
cessful in its initial rollout. Despite the promise of new options for employment serv- 
ices for beneficiaries, 90% of tickets were deposited with VR agencies. Further, the 
initial regulations provided too little financial incentive for employment programs, 
known in the law as Employment Networks, to participate, and worse, made it im- 
possible for VR agencies and those Employment Networks to function cooperatively. 
In fact, the first regulations literally put VR agencies and Employment Networks 
in opposition to each other. 

SSA has significantly addressed these issues in new regulations published this 
year and VR agencies and Employment Networks are hopeful the new regulations 
will bring success to the Ticket program, but it is still too early to tell. 

Also, CSAVR is very excited about the prospects for renewed focus on the issue 
of employment and people with disabilities that the new administration has prom- 
ised. The President has stated that his Administration will create a Commission to 
look at ways to improve employment services, work incentives in SSDI and SSI, and 
improve further access to healthcare for people with disabilities. We are pleased 
that the Administration will aggressively pursue the goal of making the federal gov- 
ernment a model employer for people with disabilities. We are already seeing suc- 
cess in this area in our work with Federal partners such as the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) and the U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT). CSAVR looks for- 
ward to working with the Administration and Congress on these critical efforts for 
people with disabilities. 

We deeply appreciate the bipartisan efforts of both the House and Senate to in- 
clude $500 million for Vocational Rehabilitation Services in H.R. 1, the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act. Too many times, programs for people with disabil- 
ities are first in line for cuts when the budget is tight and last at the table when 
the nation’s treasury is flush. This funding will allow state VR agencies to clear 
their waiting lists and meet the inevitable increase in demand for VR services from 
veterans, youth, and all people with disabilities that will result from these difficult 
economic times. 

VH: Return on Investment 

In conclusion, the Public VR program has demonstrated over the years its effec- 
tiveness in serving people with disabilities. You have heard the stories in the testi- 
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mony, but the numbers behind these stories reveal the impact that the Public VR 
program has in helping people with disabilities find and retain work, reduce de- 
pendency on benefits, and help grow the economy. 

In 2007 the Public VR program and its partners helped over 200,000 people with 
disabilities find, return to, or retain employment and VR customers earned over 
$3.0 billion in wages, paid $966 million in federal, state, & local taxes, and gen- 
erated 36,000 new jobs. In fact, on average every person we help find or retain em- 
ployment will “pay back” the cost of their rehabilitation services, through teixes, in 
just two to four years. 

In addition, data from the Social Security Administration reveals that for every 
dollar SSA reimburses VR, means SSA has saved seven dollars in benefits that it 
would have paid out, a net savings of $764 million to the Social Security (SSDI) and 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) programs. 

Again, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I thank you for the op- 
portunity to speak to you today and I look forward to answering any questions that 
you may have. 

Thank you. 



Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Wooderson. 

I now call on Mr. Camp. 

STATEMENT OF BILL CAMP, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
SACRAMENTO CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, it is 
a privilege to be here. 

Not only are people in the United States watching the decisions 
that you are making certainly this week and that your committee 
will make between now and the summer, but the world is waiting 
to see what the United States will do to respond to this economic 
crisis. 

So, as we think about workforce development, we have to look at 
it in the context of what is going on economically in our Nation. 
When we look at it, for all of us, in whatever State you live, it is 
dire. In California, we have a $42 billion budget deficit. We have 
257,000 jobs lost. We have a crisis. We had 2 million calls a day 
to our unemployment insurance claims offices, trying to get a re- 
sponse about people’s claims. The system is completely over- 
whelmed. 

So, in a crisis, we have a real opportunity — an opportunity to 
step back and decide what can we do that is different, what can 
we learn from what we have done, and what we should take on. 
And I would like to talk about some of those we have done in Sac- 
ramento and in California. 

But, first, we must be clear not to throw out the baby with the 
bath water. We have a labor exchange program, and the research 
data demonstrates that the public-sector labor exchange job — un- 
employment system and referral for jobs and counseling, paid for 
by public dollars, run by the public agency, is the most efficient 
and effective way to help those who get laid off work. 

The Workforce Investment Board needs to focus on training, not 
try to do the job that is already done better by the employment 
services divisions funded by the Wagner Peyser Act all over this 
Nation. It has been a successful program. It should be continued. 
We should focus our workforce investment energy on how do we de- 
velop the best training program for the right jobs that take us into 
the future. 
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Let me give you an example, though, of what we have done in 
Sacramento. Our Employment Development Department has devel- 
oped an excellent labor market information base. We have been 
able to take the data of our jobs that are going to be coming open 
in the near future, those that are growing in our region, what the 
wages are, how many people are going to be retiring in a given oc- 
cupation, and be able to give really clear answers to workers about 
what their potential is. 

And we can do this on a regional basis, on a labor market basis, 
so the workers in San Diego get San Diego data and the workers 
in Los Angeles get Los Angeles data and the people in Sacramento 
can get Sacramento data. That is done by our EDD, Employment 
Services Department. And it is vital, because it says to the Work- 
force Investment Board, you have to be data-driven. You have to 
make your decisions based on the accurate information in your re- 
gion about what jobs are opening up, how much they pay, what 
kind of training people have to have, and how do we create that 
training. 

Let me give you an example of what I think, though, are some 
important principles that we have adopted in our Workforce Invest- 
ment Board. And labor is very active in our board. I run the Labor 
Council, but I have been a vice president of our board from the day 
it started. We actually have two vice presidents — a labor vice presi- 
dent and a succession vice president. 

But the point is we are engaged. We have a stake in making our 
Workforce Investment Board successful. So we adopted a policy 
that at least 40 percent of our dollars that are going for adult and 
dislocated worker training has to go — 40 percent of the money 
spent has to go to training, that you cannot use the Workforce In- 
vestment Board to supplement the cuts in Wagner Peyser that 
have gone on in the last few years. You have to maintain and man- 
date a Workforce Investment Board that puts dollars into training. 

The second thing is we have to establish what is really a self- 
sufficiency standard. What does it take to pay the rent, pay the 
bills, buy the food, and take care of your immediate family on a 
minimum basis in Los Angeles, in San Diego, in any place in the 
United States, and target the training towards that standard. And 
if the training program that we fund doesn’t get people to a reason- 
able income level within a reasonable time that is self-sustaining, 
we have failed. We have failed the taxpayers, particularly. 

We are not here to train people so they can continue to depend 
on the government for support. We want to train people so they can 
go out and get their foot on that bottom step of the ladder and 
move up. So, as a result, we need to establish self-sustaining stand- 
ards that allows us to do incumbent worker training. When they 
move up, they create a vacancy down below. 

The third thing we have tried to do is to create a career ladder. 
You think of a career ladder as an apprenticeship program, and if 
it is producing an increase in wages, then it ought to be honored. 
But we have developed that concept in the health industry. So we 
now have jointly run trust programs in health care that create ca- 
reer ladders. If you come in to work for Kaiser or for Catholic 
Healthcare West as a certified nurse’s assistant, you have an op- 
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portunity to move up and become maybe someday a licensed voca- 
tional nurse. 

We find that these innovations really make a difference. Fifteen 
percent of our Workforce Investment Board members have to be 
appointed by the Labor Council. It creates a partnership between 
the Chamber of Commerce and the labor movement that is really 
invaluable, because you have to have that partnership. So when we 
bring the Chamber, the labor movement, our educational institu- 
tion, our mandated partners together, we create programs that 
really increase people’s wages. 

We look forward to working with you. We have to protect the 
public sector. We have to make sure we focus on training. We have 
to make sure that we have a balance between labor and business 
and the public sector, so that when we look at the formulation of 
the law, we need to balance out the labor representation of the 
board. And we have to incorporate an incentive for innovation. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The statement of Mr. Camp follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bill Camp, Sacramento Central Labor Council, 

AFL-CIO 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to testify 
today on behalf of the ten million members of the AFL-CIO. My name is Bill Camp, 
and I am Executive Secretary of the Sacramento Central Labor Council in Cali- 
fornia. I am also a member of the Executive Committee of Sacramento Works, which 
provides labor exchange and a variety of employment- and training-related services 
for some 45,000 persons every year. We work extensively with the California Em- 
ployment Development Department and their innovative labor market information 
data base that they have developed for the state. Sacramento Works also provides 
oversight and administration of programs funded by the Workforce Investment Act, 
including services for youth, dislocated workers, and disadvantaged adults. We oper- 
ate 12 One-Stop Career Centers in Sacramento County, so I have seen the operation 
of our nation’s employment and training systems up close for many years. In fact, 
in 1966 I received my BA degree at the University of Oregon which included a 
minor in the education of disadvantaged youth. 

I am also on the Executive Committee of LEED, Linking Education and Economic 
Development, a non-profit organization composed of key leaders in our community 
representing labor, private businesses, and the administrators of the school dis- 
tricts, county board of education, community college, and 4 year university serving 
the Sacramento region. 

America’s Job Seekers Need an Economic Recovery Plan 

Any consideration of innovative and forward-thinking responses to the new econ- 
omy need to take into account the economic and fiscal conditions that affect every- 
thing we do. As we all recognize, the nation is caught in the most severe economic 
crisis since the Great Depression. Since December 2007, the official beginning of the 
recession, 3.6 million jobs have been lost across the country. About 21.7 million per- 
sons are either unemployed or underemployed, according to the Economic Policy In- 
stitute. Jobs in the manufacturing and construction industry are plummeting. Every 
week it seems that more companies announce mass layoffs and facility closings. The 
rapid increase in persons applying for Unemployment Insurance benefits has placed 
severe stress on the UI system — at the same time as 46 states are encountering 
budget deficits. 

The severity of the economic crisis is taking its toll on California and its fiscal 
situation. The state lost more than 257,000 jobs in 2008, with large reductions in 
manufacturing, construction, financial services, and educational and health services. 
In December, California’s unemployment rate stood at 9.3 percent — more than two 
percentage points higher than the December national average. New claims for un- 
employment benefits increased to about 88,000 in December, compared to about 
57,000 a year earlier. Our UI system is being overwhelmed. During the holiday pe- 
riod, the system averaged more than 2 million call attempts every day. When laid 
off workers call in to try to file a claim, it can take them 20 times to get through. 
It takes weeks to file a claim. 
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Because of the economic downturn, the state budget gap between revenues and 
expenditures will total $42 billion over the next few years. More than 2,000 state 
infrastructure projects have been cancelled, threatening the health and livelihoods 
of Californians. The Governor of California is proposing draconian budget cuts that 
will slash state spending for education, health care, and human services. In addi- 
tion, the Governor is ordering the furlough of government staff at the very moment 
when laid off workers all across the state are in crisis and desperately need their 
services. 

Under these dire economic circumstances, it is more crucial than ever that the 
U.S. Congress enact an American Recovery and Reinvestment Act that helps the 
states and puts people to work improving the infrastructure, increasing the produc- 
tion of electricity from renewable energy sources, modernizing our schools, and in- 
vesting in education and worker training programs. We urge you to finalize that leg- 
islation and place it on the President’s desk with all possible haste. 

Workforce Investment Innovations in California and Sacramento 

We recognize the need for innovation and fresh ideas about how to best serve the 
needs of a diverse population of job seekers. At the same time, it is important to 
balance the initiation of new programs with reliance upon — and improvements of — 
established workforce institutions that can rapidly mobilize their public employee 
ranks to provide necessary services during this time of national economic emer- 
gency. In California the center of our workforce development and unemployment in- 
surance system is the dedicated public employees of the Employment Development 
Department (EDD). In particular, EDD has devoted substantial time and resources 
toward developing a sophisticated data base of labor market information. That data 
and the critical analytic work performed by our State EDD is indispensable to iden- 
tif 3 ung growth industries, industry clusters, growth occupations within those sectors 
and clusters, and wage ranges for those occupations. This knowledge plays a role 
in effectively directing our state and local resources to respond to the crisis. LMI 
also supports groundbreaking work in analyzing the emerging green economy and 
projecting the growth in “green jobs” in multiple industries. 

The workforce boards that do their work properly approach their economy and 
labor-market challenges in a strategic manner, first by asking how resources can be 
targeted for meiximum benefit. The answer must be data driven. The Wagner Peyser 
funded employment service’s labor market information is indispensable for address- 
ing this threshold question. 

Unfortunately, the training resources necessary to bring industry partners to the 
table are scarce. This is due largely to eroding funding levels for WIA at the federal 
level. It’s also due to the WIA’s unsustainable support for costly One-Stop Career 
Centers. The central function of Wagner Peyser funded employment service is labor- 
exchange, which is an essential low-cost service for connecting jobseekers with em- 
ployment opportunities. While employment service staff is largely co-located in Cali- 
fornia One-Stops, the erosion of both Wagner Peyser and WIA title I resources has 
shifted a significant portion of WIA to supporting One-Stop facilities and activities. 
That shift has occurred at the expense of training and intensive services. The roles 
of WIA Title I and employment services must be clearly delineated to ensure that 
resources are not wasted and that we can meiximize training opportunities under 
WIA. The employment service must be adequately funded to accomplish its central 
role of public labor exchange and providing labor market information, counseling, 
case management, and referral to job placement. WIA title I funding must be lever- 
aged by the WIB for building regional high road partnerships and for training and 
intensive services directed toward high wage growth sectors. 

In Sacramento, we have formed partnerships between business, labor and edu- 
cational institutions to make optimal use of the labor market data and analysis pro- 
duced by EDD. First, we made an early decision about the fundamental policies and 
principles that have enabled our workforce investment agencies to identify employ- 
ment opportunities and move training dollars where they are most needed. Labor 
has proposed a statewide requirement: that 40 percent of local WIA funds be dedi- 
cated to training. This measure would ensure some consistency across a state in 
which policies vary from one locality to another. Some of our WIBs actually devote 
as little as 3 percent of their dollars to training, for example, while others have local 
policies to spend 50 percent on training. This sort of requirement on the level of 
training should be seriously considered in a reauthorized WIA. 

There are still too many WIBs that function on the premise that any job is a good 
job, that low-wage employment is a better option than unemployment. This position 
leads to public resources subsidizing recruitment, screening, and placement services 
for low-wage employers such as Wal-Mart. The workforce hoard gets credit for place- 
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ments, but the worker has now made the small step from unemployment to working 
poor. 

In California, even before the recent downturn, workers suffer from significant 
labor market “churn.” More than 1 million involuntary job separations occur each 
month. The workforce development system must not contribute to this by placing 
clients in low-wage high-turnover employment. Those clients end up back in the sys- 
tem seeking additional services. This is a very poor and inefficient use of scarce pub- 
lic resources, not to mention profoundly unjust. 

It is good board membership that drives the strategic direction of WIA resources 
and influences the broader system of training, education, and worker supports. If 
WIB activities are driven solely by technocratic measures that quantify placements 
over the quality of outcomes for workers, then it shouldn’t surprise anyone that pub- 
lic resources subsidize low-road employers like Wal-Mart. 

In California, state law requires that each board have 15 percent labor represen- 
tation who are nominated by central labor councils and local building and construc- 
tion trades councils. Experience in California demonstrates that strong labor rep- 
resentation infuses principles for economic justice, quality services, and a worker- 
centered approach to workforce and community development. It also connects work- 
ers with high-quality apprenticeship programs and other labor-management train- 
ing partnerships in growth sectors, and to opportunities for employment with high- 
road employers. This structural engagement by local labor has meant a commitment 
to ensure the success of the training and employment opportunities of the unem- 
ployed in our region. When this broad array of union leaders show a commitment 
to the results of the Workforce Investment programs, the rest of the labor movement 
wants to help it be successful. 

I recall when the President and CEO of the Sacramento Metropolitan Chamber 
of Commerce called me on the phone and said he wanted to work with organized 
labor in fashioning a local board that really prepared the workforce for the high 
wage, high skill jobs of the Sacramento region. He made it clear that he wanted 
to be the Board President and I made it clear that I wanted to be the Vice-President 
of the local board. That took a little constitutional agility since we needed two vice 
Presidents, one for succession purposes and one to ensure Labor is really engaged 
in the policy decisions of the agency. 

In our first strategic planning session, we drew from EDD information and identi- 
fied key industries that would include high wage, high skills opportunities as well 
as industries where Labor had a voice in the workplace. It was a give and take proc- 
ess, but enough opportunities so that everyone stayed engaged in the board’s policy 
making role. 

Our second policy of importance was to ensure that wage and benefit standards 
had to be met by agencies who provided training or they would not be funded in 
the future. The board adopted income levels in line with a self-sufficiency standard 
and uses them as the eligibility criteria for intensive and training services provided 
at the One-Stop Centers. This policy ensures that unemployed and low-wage work- 
ers who work for less than $10 an hour are eligible for training. As these low wage 
workers moved up, they opened up opportunities for the unemployed. All the staff 
in the employment training agency understood that the sustainable wage policy was 
real. Any program that did not meet the standard might be discussed publicly at 
a board meeting. The identification of an employer’s financial contribution to health 
benefits was a part of the wage package and ensured that those employers who pro- 
vided benefits were on a level playing with those who did not. The self-sufficiency 
standard is an important part of ensuring that self-sufficiency is a driving force for 
the one-stop career centers. In a companion policy, the WIB identified the “working 
poor” as a special population that should receive priority for WIA services and gave 
a high priority to jobs with employer-paid fringe benefits. In addition to Sacramento, 
a few other boards in California have adopted self-sufficiency measures and other 
principles or standards that target WIA resources only to employers that provide 
good salaries and benefits in sectors with growth potential. 

The next policy that pushed employers and trainers to focus on high wage, high 
skilled jobs was the inclusion of career ladders and “lattices” in the definition of a 
successful program. An example of a career ladder is an apprenticeship program, 
but it had to be real in terms of producing wage and benefit increases in order to 
meet our standards. We found that employers who did not traditionally have ap- 
prenticeship programs began to organize jointly administered trust funds where col- 
lective bargaining money was invested in training opportunities for lower waged 
workers to move up the ladder within their own industry. Our health care providers 
are the best example of this. 

Sacramento Works places a high priority on identifying the jobs that are going 
to be in high demand by employers in the region. The board funded a Sacramento 
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regional workforce study to identify high wage, high growth critical occupational 
clusters with career ladders. The board required that the One-Stop Centers spend 
at least 75 percent of all training funds to train workers for these critical occupa- 
tional clusters. An analysis of base wage data indicates that customers completing 
training in critical occupations had a higher retention rate and made an average 
of $8,000 more per year than customers receiving only labor exchange services. 

The efforts of Sacramento Works to focus on training job seekers for critical occu- 
pational clusters has resulted in strong local partnerships over the past eight years. 
Employers, labor, education, and local government have developed a number of sec- 
tor initiatives in healthcare, construction, transportation, information technology 
and clean energy technology. I have attached a list of those partners to this testi- 
mony. 

One of our most important and unique innovations is called www.careerGPS.com. 
This data base covers 80 percent of the occupations in the top 75 industry sectors 
and subsectors that will need to be filled over the next 10 years in the Sacramento 
Labor Market area. It is accessible to anyone with a computer. It explains what jobs 
now and in the future will need to be filled, how much they pay, what training is 
required in order to apply, what training will be required after employment, what 
will be expected of any employee once they are hired, and the name address and 
phone number of any training agencies supplying the needs of that occupation as 
well as the program detail. 

Over the last three years, the Sacramento Works board has worked closely with 
the Partnership for Prosperity, an effort spearheaded by the Sacramento Area Com- 
merce and Trade Organization (SACTO) and the Sacramento Metropolitan Chamber 
of Commerce. This group has brought together 34 organizations in the region to 
work together to create an economic development strategy for the Sacramento re- 
gion. Under the auspices of the Partnership for Prosperity, the Sacramento board 
partnered with LEED Sacramento to create an action plan focused on identifying 
the high wage/high growth jobs in the region and collaborating with partners to en- 
sure that workers are trained for these jobs. The result is this unique website, 
www.careerGPS.com. This website allows job seekers and students in high school 
and college to navigate the results of the regional workforce forecast to see what 
jobs are out there and what careers they may pursue. This tool is used by One-Stop 
Center coaches to assist job seekers in identifying appropriate training providers 
and will soon be used in high school and community college career centers to assist 
students in making career choices. This is an invaluable service to dislocated work- 
ers in today’s economy. As far as I know, there is nothing like this on a regional 
basis anywhere else in the country. 

Sacramento Works is a truly integrated one stop career center system and has 
over 40 partners, including the State of California, Employment Development De- 
partment’s Job Service merit staff Local and state staff work side by side to provide 
assessment, coaching, labor exchange and training services to customers. 

Reforming the Workforce Investment Act 

So far I have talked about the accomplishments and positive aspects of the work- 
force investment system in California — as it has matured and integrated labor rep- 
resentatives into its governance structures and policy approaches. As the U.S. Con- 
gress moves toward the reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act, we urge 
the federal government to learn from these experiences and take bold action to re- 
form WIA in a manner that will benefit the unemployed, working families, and com- 
munities being devastated by the economic crisis. 

As we travel around the country, we hear many stories about the failures and lim- 
itations of the workforce system from our WIB labor representatives and community 
organizations. We hear about the temporary agencies that sit on local boards. Par- 
ticipants come into One-Stop Centers, receive core services, and are sent to the 
same temporary agencies — where they get hired and are counted as placements. 
They work for a low-wage employer for a few months, the temporary agency receives 
their fee, and the participants are soon laid off. They go back to the One-Stop Cen- 
ter and go through the process again. In effect, the local WIB has become a revolv- 
ing door for low- wage employers. 

Because of the “work first” approach adopted by WIA, participants are frequently 
directed into low-wage jobs with little opportunity for advancement. WIA provides 
too little training and skill development that would enable participants to move into 
high skill employment that pays family-sustaining wages and provides an oppor- 
tunity for career advancement. There is growing consensus in the employment and 
training community that WIA fails to provide sufficient long-term training leading 
to good jobs. In reports published in 2003, for example, both the National Center 
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on Education and the Economy (NCEE) and the Brookings Institution recognized 
this lack of training as a serious deficiency in the system. 

The world has changed drastically since WIA was passed more than 10 years ago. 
WIA was crafted in an environment that favored deregulation, privatization, and 
the vast growth of private contractors delivering public services. Those policies have 
brought the nation to where we are today — suffering from an acute economic crisis 
and a global market meltdown that is spreading across the globe. The crisis calls 
into question the dominant political wisdom of the last 30 years that the bulk of 
decision-making about federal programs are best made locally and, if possible, by 
private sector actors. Instead, workforce policy should establish guiding principles 
and examine how each level of government and various programs can be harnessed 
to advance those objectives. Some of those principles include: 

• Federal policy should support jobs that pay family-sustaining wages and bene- 
fits, and provide the opportunity for career advancement. 

• Federal policy should support a strong social safety net for unemployed and un- 
deremployed workers, who obtain services from dedicated public servants rather 
than contractors motivated by private gain. 

• Federal policy should be balanced to meet the needs of workers, employers and 
communities. Policies should also be balanced to meet the needs of low-wage work- 
ers and higher wage, high skilled workers. 

• Federal agencies should assume a stronger role in developing coherent policies 
and guiding the implementation of various federal program activities in order to 
focus limited government resources on important objectives — that are defined na- 
tionally — while leaving considerable latitude at the state and local level. 

Historically, when the nation is faced with large economic and wartime chal- 
lenges, we have moved to centralize policy-making authority to achieve important 
national objectives. WIA needs to be retooled so it can play a meaningful role in 
responding to the current crisis through the development of comprehensive and uni- 
form policies. 

As it is currently structured, WIA has pushed authority far down to the local level 
without sufficient federal leadership, without ample oversight by the Department of 
Labor, and without uniform implementation practices. The policies and practices of 
WIA vary from one WIB to another, creating confusion and inconsistency. As it 
stands now, WIA is a flawed system that has become so decentralized that it is not 
up to the task of supporting the job creation and clean energy initiatives we need 
to lift the nation out of the recession and economic crisis. Still, the AFL-CIO has 
supported more funding for WIA programs, and we have called upon the U.S. Con- 
gress to devote more resources in the American Recovery Plan for dislocated work- 
ers, low-income adults, disadvantaged youth, and Reemployment Grants to the 
States. 

In this context, we urge Congress to reform WIA by instituting changes in the 
following four categories. 

First, we need to reassert the role of the public sector in WIA. The center of our 
nation’s workforce development system must be a robust, publicly operated, employ- 
ment security program that has the resources to provide job matching services, con- 
duct labor market research on the employment implications of new and expanding 
industries, counsel job seekers, and make referrals to job placement. A 2004 re- 
search report by WESTAT — a report that was suppressed by the Department of 
Labor under the Bush Administration — concluded that the public labor exchange 
provides “highly effective reemployment services to claimants” and other job seek- 
ers. Only a public labor exchange will ensure that services are provided in an equi- 
table manner, free of personal favoritism and conflict of interest. 

The public labor exchange must serve as the primary entry point into the system. 
With plant closings, mass layoffs, and rising unemplo 3 mient wracking our nation’s 
economy, a strong and uniform system that provides rapid response and operates 
on a statewide and interstate basis is more crucial than ever. Maintaining a public 
labor exchange fosters accountability and the equitable provision of services. It has 
the capacity to achieve statewide and federal policy objectives. To ensure that WIA 
is responsive to the broad public interest, there should be a requirement that the 
One-Stop Centers be publicly operated and that full information about their oper- 
ations be easily accessible and available to the public. 

Second, WlA needs to shift its focus toward providing training services. The man- 
date of WIA to follow a sequence of services has led to a focus on the core, minimal 
level of services and an underinvestment in training. This orientation has produced 
a system that tends to support low-road strategies that drive participants into low- 
wage, dead-end jobs. The sequence of services requirement should be abolished. 
Operational changes that can help to achieve the goal of fostering good jobs include 
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a requirement that a minimum — such as 50 percent — of adult and dislocated worker 
WIA funds he spent on training. 

Third, the interests of business and labor must be rebalanced in WIA governance 
structures. The requirement that a majority of State and local WIBs be representa- 
tives of business has created boards that are biased toward the interests of the cor- 
porate sector, and tends to create conflicts of interest between the boards and local 
vendors. This restriction has also had the unintended consequence of creating large 
and unwieldy boards, a problem that is recognized by labor and the business com- 
munity. This restraint should be eliminated in a reauthorized WIA. 

WIA boards should be reconstituted to provide greater balance among key stake- 
holders and allow for more organized labor participation. Unions are strong advo- 
cates for effective training for good jobs. As I have explained, California now has 
a legal requirement that 15 percent of its local members be representatives of labor 
organizations. Such a provision should be considered for adoption for WIA as a 
whole. 

Fourth, WIA should incorporate program innovations in a number of areas, start- 
ing with sector partnerships. The AFL-CIO supports challenge grants that would 
push the WIA system to move in directions that correspond to the actual workings 
of labor markets and the workforce needs of industry clusters that have been identi- 
fied by state government agencies and labor market analysis. Governors should 
have new authority to use WIA resources to develop statewide, industry or region- 
ally based initiatives to supplement local workforce activities in accord with indus- 
try and labor market trends. We just caution that care should be taken to ensure 
that these partnerships are grounded in real conditions, and do not become another 
layer of bureaucracy with funding demands that are self-perpetuating. 

We would also like to see WIA recognize the need for career pathways for youth. 
We have been working with Senator Patty Murray to refine her “Promoting Innova- 
tions to 21st Century Careers Act.” We would encourage the House Education and 
Labor Committee to begin formulating similar legislation. 

Also, we would like to establish a program or initiative in WIA to fund Incumbent 
Worker Training and career ladders — as long as it includes appropriate protections 
to ensure that employers do not shift their costs to federal taxpayers. That program 
should not be limited to persons at particular income levels. And we would see that 
program coordinated with the work of sectoral partnerships, community colleges, ap- 
prenticeships, and labor-management training programs. 

In conclusion, the economic crisis has created dramatic new conditions in our 
country. As the economic crisis unfolded this fall, then-Senator Obama said in a Col- 
orado speech: “What we have seen in the last few days is nothing less than the final 
verdict on an economic philosophy that has completely failed.” We need strong lead- 
ership from the federal level that is not blinded by free market ideology. And we 
need workforce development policy that is framed as part of a larger industrial pol- 
icy that would reassert the importance of the public sector, revive our manufac- 
turing economy to supply the component parts for a green economy, change our 
trade policies to generate American jobs, and pass an American Recovery Plan that 
can shore up our infrastructure and move toward a sustainable economy. 

I’m sure we won’t agree with everything that the President’s Chief of Staff will 
do in the years ahead. But we did notice Rahm Emmanuel’s comment on “Face the 
Nation” last November when he said: “Rule One: Never allow a crisis to go to waste. 
They are opportunities to do big things.” Maybe those “big things” should include 
funding mechanisms for social programs. The AFL-CIO has called upon the G-20 
leaders to explore the feasibility of a instituting a fee on all financial transactions. 
Even a very modest fee could 3 deld revenues of $100 billion per year. These re- 
sources that could be used for economic recovery, or education and training services, 
or to offset the costs associated with the Wall Street bailout. So I would leave you 
with that thought. 

The AFL-CIO looks forward to working with the subcommittee an the full Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on these WIA reforms in the year ahead. 

ATTACHMENT 

Sacramento High Growth High Wage Seetor Initiatives 

• Transportation: Partnership with Regional Transit, California Labor Federa- 
tion, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, American River College and 
Sacramento County Office of Education for a Clean Diesel Technology program 
which retrained bus mechanics in clean diesel and trained new workers for regional 
construction and transportation employers. 
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• Transportation: Recruiting, screening and referring job candidates for Siemens’ 
Transportation System, a company manufacturing light rail vehicles. Collaborating 
with Siemens’ and Los Rios Community College district on welding training for se- 
lected employees. 

• Cost Estimating: Partnership with the Sacramento Builders Exchange to pro- 
vide incumbent worker and career ladder training in cost estimating 

• Construction Trades: Partnership with Sacramento Sierra Building Trades 
Council, Northern California Construction Training, and Los Rios Community Col- 
lege District to provide pre-apprenticeship construction training. 

• Healthcare: Partnership with Kaiser, UC Davis Medical Center, Mercy, and 
Sutter Hospitals, SEIU and Los Rios Community College District to increase the 
number of nurses trained in the region and to develop a pre-apprenticeship training 
program (CNA, LVN, Registered Nurse Career Ladder). 

• Clean Energy Technology: Recruiting for students for Community College green 
technolo^ courses in energy and sustainability, and the design and fabrication of 
solar projects. 

• Clean Energy Technology: Partner in Green Capital Alliance, a regional effort 
to position Sacramento as the premier region in the nation for high-value, clean 
technology companies and elevate the region’s visibility both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 



Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Camp. We will make sure 
that the entire paper that you wrote be made part of the record 
today. 

I call on Ms. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF SHERRY JOHNSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS, TRAIL AREA DEVEL- 
OPMENT DISTRICT 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I am the WIB director at the Lincoln Trail Area Development 
District, an eight-county regional economic planning and develop- 
ment agency located approximately 40 miles south of Louisville. I 
have been employed in this position for 24 years. The region is the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, whose 200th birthday we celebrate 
today. And, additionally, it is the home of the Fort Knox Military 
Installation. 

The Workforce Investment Act has provided us with many new 
tools to provide workforce services to individuals and businesses 
throughout the region. But there have been many challenges along 
the way. We would like to take our time here today to discuss some 
of our challenges and successes in the Lincoln Trail region in Ken- 
tucky. 

There are several new influences that are changing the regional 
landscape for many years to come. We have not been immune to 
the challenges of businesses closing or reducing their workforce. 
Kentucky is losing manufacturing, primarily in the automotive-re- 
lated industry, and in retail positions every day. In our region 
alone, we have lost 1,000 manufacturing and retail positions since 
July 1st. We are also faced with addressing the needs of 1,000 Fed- 
eral civilian workers who may choose not to relocate to Fort 
Benning, Georgia, when the Armor School moves in 2011. 

Another challenge will be to recruit, train, retrain, and retain up 
to 1,800 individuals needed to fill the positions with the two new 
commands arriving at Fort Knox, the Army Accessions Command 
and Human Resources Command. And that challenge is now, be- 
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cause as many as 400 positions will arrive with the Human Re- 
sources Command advance party this spring. 

The higher educational skills and levels required for these posi- 
tions presents us with significant challenges. Gone are the days 
when a high school diploma was a primary entrance to a good joh, 
as is a third- or fourth-generation family member working for the 
same company. 

We are focusing our initial efforts to recruit workers from all 
across the Nation and even the world to fill these knowledge-based 
positions. Positions will require, at a minimum, a college degree 
and, in some cases, highly technical skills to manage the day-to-day 
operations of both commands. 

We literally have the equivalent of two Fortune 500 companies 
relocating to our region, and we have to make certain that we are 
able to fill their workforce requirements now and in the future — 
a future that will require the development of career pathways and 
pipeline initiatives in our high schools and post-secondary institu- 
tions to meet the continuing need for a qualified workforce. 

Other regional challenges have been in the health care arena. We 
partnered with the Elizabethtown Community and Technical Col- 
lege and health care providers to start a respiratory technology 
program. This effort addressed the immediate shortfall, but we 
have only scratched the surface. Access to allied health training 
programs is limited, and waiting lists are the standard of the day. 
We must continue to invest in developing more access to health 
care training programs. 

We have also invested in an entrepreneurial academy of excel- 
lence to stimulate the development of new ideas, innovations, and 
businesses. In its first year, already over 100 individuals have 
signed up for the workshops. This is a partnership between our 
local workforce board. Western Kentucky University, and the Lin- 
coln Trail Innovation and Commercialization Center. 

We are also one of 39 WIRED designated regions across the 
country looking to develop and strengthen our regional economic 
prosperity. We cover a 26-county, two-State area and are address- 
ing the challenges of educating and training our workforce for the 
21st century. 

Other communities in Kentucky have developed targeted one- 
stops and training programs, such as utility alignment and coal 
mining training, for dislocated workers, youth, and other growing 
sectors. Increased business services activities and developing 
strong relationships with local economic development have given us 
an edge in taking a proactive position instead of just reacting to 
change. 

The current economic conditions are unprecedented, and we must 
work collectively to address these enormous challenges. Unemploy- 
ment continues to rise, and the President’s stimulus package offers 
individuals extended benefits, but we also need to focus more at- 
tention on retraining workers and developing employment opportu- 
nities in small businesses. We need to infuse Federal, State, and 
local investments into these efforts to get our economy back on 
track and our workforce back to work. 

The challenges we face are daunting but not unique to us alone. 
Each day brings news of people losing their jobs, and we need to 
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offer hope. There is a new day dawning in our region, with the 
BRAG transformation and the spinoffs of new retail, service, and 
contractor businesses that will follow this growth. 

The Workforce Investment Act must not be viewed as a poverty 
program but as a vital tool in the economic stimulus and recovery 
of our country. We must have the resources and the funding to ad- 
dress these challenges and opportunities. We must have unprece- 
dented flexibility in our program design and delivery at this critical 
juncture. 

Workforce programs cannot do it alone. Workforce, education, 
and economic development efforts must unite to address these chal- 
lenges. Our customers deserve hope, and we must generate that 
hope through a unified and streamlined delivery system. The chal- 
lenge is enormous but one that we stand ready to engage, embrace, 
and successfully execute. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Ms. Johnson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Sherry Johnson, Associate Director, Lincoln Trail 
Area Development District 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee for the opportunity to 
speak before you today. 1 am the Workforce Investment Board Director for the Em- 
ployment and Training Department at the Lincoln Trail Area Development District, 
an eight county regional economic planning and development agency located ap- 
proximately 40 miles south of Louisville. 1 have been employed in this position 24 
years. The region is the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, whose 200th birthday we 
celebrate today. Additionally, it is the home of the Fort Knox Military Installation. 

Kentucky was one of the first states to implement the Workforce Investment Act 
in 1999. We saw it as an opportunity to be on the cutting edge of a new day in 
workforce training programs. The Act has provided us with many new tools to pro- 
vide workforce services to individuals and businesses throughout our region, but 
there have been many challenges along the way. We’d like to use our time here 
today to discuss some of our challenges and successes in the Lincoln Trail region 
and the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

There are several influences that are changing the regional landscape for many 
years to come. We have not been immune to the challenges of businesses closing 
or reducing their workforce because of the current economic situation in our coun- 
try. Kentucky is losing manufacturing, primarily in the automotive related industry, 
and in retail positions every day. In the Lincoln Trail region alone, we have lost 
1000 manufacturing and retail positions since July 1st. We are also faced with ad- 
dressing the needs of 1000 federal civilian workers who may choose not to relocate 
to Fort Benning, Georgia when the Armor School moves in 2011. Another challenge 
will be to recruit, train, retrain and retain up to 1800 individuals needed to fill the 
positions with the two new commands arriving at Fort Knox — the Army’s Accessions 
and Human Resources Command. And that challenge is at the forefront, because 
as many as 400 positions in the Human Resources Command advance party will be 
arriving this spring. 

The higher educational levels and skill sets required for these positions presents 
us with significant challenges in the region and the Commonwealth. Gone are the 
days when a high school diploma was the primary entrance to a good job, as is the 
3rd or 4th generation family member working for the same company. We are focus- 
ing our initial efforts to recruit workers from across the nation, and even the world, 
to fill these knowledged-based positions. Positions will require, at a minimum, a col- 
lege degree — and in some cases, highly technical skills to manage the day-to-day op- 
erations of both commands. We literally have the equivalent of two Fortune 500 
companies relocating to our region, and we have to make certain that we are able 
to fill their workforce requirements NOW and in the future, a future that will re- 
quire the development of career pathways and pipelines initiatives in our high 
schools and post secondary institutions to meet the continuing need for a qualified 
workforce. 

Other regional challenges have been in the healthcare arena. Several years ago, 
we were faced with a shortage of respiratory technicians. We partnered with the 
local community and technical college and local healthcare providers to start a res- 
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piratory technology training program. This effort addressed the immediate short 
fall, but we have only scratched the surface in addressing the shortage of healthcare 
workers. Access to allied health training programs is limited and waiting lists are 
the standard of the day. We must invest in developing more access to healthcare 
training programs. 

We have also invested workforce funds for an entrepreneurial academy of excel- 
lence in order to stimulate the development of new ideas, innovations and busi- 
nesses. This project is in its first year and, already, over 100 individuals have 
signed up for the workshops. This is a partnership between our local workforce 
board. Western Kentucky University, and the Lincoln Trail Innovation and Com- 
mercialization Center. 

We are also one of the 39 WIRED designated regions across the country looking 
to develop and strengthen our regional economic prosperity. We cover a 26 county, 
2 state area and are addressing the challenges of educating and training our work- 
force for the 21st century. 

Other communities throughout the Commonwealth have developed targeted one- 
stops and training programs such as utility lineman and coal mining training for 
dislocated workers, youth, and other growing industry sectors. Increased business 
services activities and developing strong relationships with local economic develop- 
ment professionals have given us an edge in taking a proactive position, instead of 
just reacting to change. 

The current economic conditions in our country are unprecedented and we must 
work collectively to address these enormous challenges. Unemployment continues to 
rise and the President’s stimulus package offers individuals extended benefits, but 
we also need to focus much more attention on retraining workers and developing 
employment opportunities in small businesses. We need to infuse federal, state and 
local investments into these efforts to get our economy back on track and our work- 
force back to work. 

The challenges we face in the Lincoln Trail region and Kentucky are daunting but 
not unique to us alone. Each day brings news of people losing their jobs in the auto- 
motive related industry. The retail industry continues to suffer. We need to offer 
hope. There is a new day dawning in our region with the BRAG transformation at 
Eort Knox and the spinoffs of new retail, service and contractor businesses that will 
follow this growth. 

The Workforce Investment Act must not be viewed as a “poverty program” but 
as a vital tool in the economic stimulus and recovery of our country. We must have 
the resources and funding in place to address these challenges and opportunities. 
We must have unprecedented flexibility in our program design and delivery at this 
critical juncture. The Workforce Investment Act programs cannot do it alone. Work- 
force, education and economic development efforts must unite as one to address 
these challenges of the workforce system. Our customers deserve hope and we must 
generate that hope through a unified and streamlined delivery system. Mandated 
partner agencies must come to the table and actively participate in the one-stop sys- 
tem with their programs, services and funds. The challenge is enormous, but one 
that we stand ready to engage, embrace and successfully execute. 



Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you, Ms. Johnson. 

And now I call on Ms. Elzey. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN ELZEY, VICE PRESIDENT, CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE FOR A 

COMPETITIVE WORKFORCE 

Ms. Elzey. Thank you, Chairman Hinojosa, Ranking Member 
Guthrie, and members of the subcommittee, for the opportunity to 
present this statement on the important role of the business com- 
munity in promoting new innovations and best practices under the 
Workforce Investment Act. 

I commend the subcommittee for bringing attention to this im- 
portant topic. This discussion is particularly timely, given the Na- 
tion’s economic crisis. It is also important because of the proposed 
infusion of funds into the WIA system as part of the economic stim- 
ulus and the anticipated reauthorization of WIA. 
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Our challenge is clear: how to use this money to create good jobs 
that pay good wages. We believe that, while the system has worked 
in some places, it is desperately in need of reform. With the new 
infusion of funding and a renewed commitment to creating high- 
quality, high-wage jobs, now is the time to reform the system. 

Despite some of the challenges, we have also witnessed many 
work local workforce systems that have achieved some success. 
While the Chamber has not undertaken a comprehensive review of 
the WIA system, it is evident that some of the most successful local 
workforce systems have several traits in common. 

First, strong business leadership. Simply put, a local workforce 
system that doesn’t have buy-in from the business community will 
not be successful. A strong business presence drives success. While 
business leadership is envisioned under WIA by having a business 
majority on each local board, in reality these boards are often too 
large and unwieldy to be effective. As a result, many employers 
don’t have the time or the patience to participate. 

Second, effective coordination. In some cases. States have made 
efforts to streamline their own bureaucracies. Others have assisted 
in branding centers to make it easier for the business community 
to have a single point of contact. In Arlington, Texas, the Chamber 
of Commerce and local WIB developed a single resource for employ- 
ers. This center houses an array of workforce service providers that 
now operate as a single unit focused on meeting employer and em- 
ployee needs. 

Third, relevant training. Local systems that are effective are 
ones that reach out to businesses to assess the skills needed by em- 
ployers and needed for employees. In Omaha, Nebraska, Mutual of 
Omaha, Blue Cross/Blue Shield, the Greater Omaha Chamber, the 
local WIB, and others created a unique job training program. 
Under the initiative, jobs were identified for participants upfront. 
Training was tailored to meet the skills requirements for the spe- 
cific jobs. A job coach was assigned to each worker to help ensure 
success. Of the 19 initial participants in this pilot, all but three 
landed jobs at area insurance companies. This concept of tailoring 
training for actual jobs is one in which the Chamber is likely to 
take an even greater interest as part of WIA reauthorization. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, the community used WIA funding to cre- 
ate the KentuckianaWorks Scholars Program. This initiative, sup- 
ported by the WIB, the Chamber, and elected officials, aims to in- 
crease the educational attainment of citizens. Specifically, it helps 
those who could, with some financial assistance, complete an asso- 
ciate’s degree. 

Mr. Chairman, while this is by no means an exhaustive list of 
best practices in the WIA system, the Chamber believes they rep- 
resent the fundamental areas in which to build upon the system. 

Federal job training needs to focus more attention on training 
people for actual jobs. Under WIA’s predecessor, the Job Training 
Partnership Act, 75 percent of participants were enrolled in train- 
ing. By 2000, only about half of participants were in training. And, 
today, just 20 percent of exiting participants were enrolled in train- 
ing, not including those receiving self-services. In short, the new 
system must focus more attention funded on training. And, given 
the limited funding, this training must be maximized to ensure a 
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far greater percentage of those who are being trained are being 
trained with the skills that employers need. 

We must also consider the fact that too many of our Nation’s 
adults not only lack basic skills necessary for jobs that are dis- 
appearing, but that they will be even further behind as our Na- 
tion’s economy improves. While most sectors of our economy are 
shrinking, others have continued to expand. Even during the last 
3 months, employment in health care and education continued to 
increase. We must not lose sight for the need of our workforce sys- 
tems to meet this demand and to prepare people for tomorrow’s 
economic recovery. 

As the committee moves forward with WIA reauthorization, the 
Chamber welcomes the opportunity to work with each of you to- 
ward addressing these challenges and ensuring the system is able 
to meet the needs of our Nation’s workforce. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Ms. Elzey follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Karen R. Elzey, Vice President & Executive Direc- 
tor, Institute for a Competitive Workforce, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Thank you Chairman Hinojosa, Ranking Member Guthrie, and members of the 
Subcommittee, for the opportunity to present this statement this afternoon on the 
important role of the business community in promoting new innovations and best 
practices under the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). 

I commend the Subcommittee for bringing attention to this important topic. This 
discussion is particularly timely given the nation’s economic crisis; the proposed in- 
fusion of funds into the WIA system as part of the economic stimulus; as well as 
the anticipated reauthorization of WIA this Congress. 

Indeed, it is not possible to have this discussion without noting the 11.6 million 
Americans unable to find work. In just the last three months alone, our nation has 
lost nearly 1.8 million jobs. Unfortunately, by most accounts, these numbers will 
likely become even more sobering in the months ahead. 

The front line of this reality can be seen from coast-to-coast in the one-stop career 
centers established as part of WIA, which are seeing record increases in those seek- 
ing employment and job training services. A recent article in the Ocala Star-Banner 
highlights a story in Marion County, Florida where demand for services at the local 
workforce center for the last six months is nearly surpassing demand of the entire 
previous year. 

The economic stimulus proposals in the House and Senate both include over $4 
billion of additional funding for programs under the federal employment system, in- 
cluding WIA, representing a doubling of current federal expenditures in this area. 
Clearly, these funds would provide much needed capacity to the system during this 
time. Given this infusion of funds, however, our challenge is clear: how to use this 
money to create good jobs that pay a good wage for jobs that exist in today’s econ- 
omy? Perhaps the answer lies in our discussion here today about some of the best 
practices and innovations that are being implemented throughout the nation. 

There are many in the business community who question the effectiveness of the 
current system. Unfortunately, we have heard from our Chamber members across 
the country that the WIA system has not always been able to meet the needs of 
many job seekers and employers. We believe that while the system has worked in 
some places, it is desperately in need of reform. With the new infusion of funding, 
and a renewed commitment to creating high-quality, high wage jobs — now is the 
time to reform the system. 

In our view, reform starts in Washington. Poor local implementation of these pro- 
grams often can be directly traced to the current patchwork of programs, rules, and 
regulations developed here in Washington. For example, despite several decades of 
attempts to streamline and coordinate multiple federal employment and training 
programs — the number of targeted programs continues to increase. 

The one-stop system put into place last reauthorization was supposed to fix all 
that — and it has been somewhat of an improvement. Yet, oftentimes conflicting tar- 
get populations, performance measures, and even governance structures make one- 
stops nothing more than a co-located maze of disconnected programs. This is par- 
ticularly true in the area of job search assistance. While the Employment Service 
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has the primary role of identif 3 dng job openings and providing this information to 
job seekers, federal law also assigns a similar role to the WIA system, welfare, and 
even food stamp programs in many cases. Such overlap confuses participants and 
employers alike. 

Despite these challenges, we have also witnessed many local workforce invest- 
ment systems that have tried to make the best of these challenges, and have 
achieved some success. While the Chamber has not yet undertaken a comprehensive 
review of the WIA system, it is evident that some of the nation’s most successful 
local workforce investment systems have several traits in common: 

1) Strong business leadership: Simply put, a local workforce investment system 
that doesn’t have buy-in from the business community will not be successful; a 
strong business presence drives success. When businesses turn first to their local 
one-stop for their workforce needs, the participants going to these centers benefit. 
Businesses not only facilitate the information flow; they can help leverage other 
funding. While business leadership is envisioned under WIA by virtue of the busi- 
ness majority on each local board overseeing workforce investment areas — and that 
the chairs of these boards must represent the business community — in reality, these 
boards are often too large and unwieldy to be effective. As a result, many of the 
most active employers at the local level don’t have the time or the patience to par- 
ticipate. 

2) Effective coordination: Despite the challenges of overlapping federal programs 
discussed above, there are examples of how local systems have overcome these dif- 
ficulties and have at least provided a public perception of coordination. In some 
cases this is helped through state efforts to streamline their own bureaucracies and 
assisting in branding of centers to make it easier for the business community to 
have a single point of contact. 

For example, in Arlington, Texas, the chamber of commerce and Workforce Solu- 
tions for Tarrant County (the local Workforce Board) developed a single resource for 
employers, the Center for Continuing Education and Workforce Development. The 
center is a collaborative partnership housing an array of workforce service pro- 
viders — including the office of the Arlington chamber’s workforce development 
staff — that now operate as a single unit focused on meeting employer and employee 
needs. 

Built on the University of Texas-Arlington campus, the facility incorporates high- 
er education, the publicly funded system, and employers into an integrated model. 
The chamber’s Education and Workforce Development Council employer members 
meet on a monthly basis to provide center administration with feedback and infor- 
mation related to the needs of the employer community. A valuable by-product of 
this approach is that by increasing awareness of workforce development issues and 
resources, council members have become effective advocates of the employer-driven 
workforce development system for the employer community. 

3) Relevant training: While in theory all training under WIA should be relevant 
and tied to real jobs, this clearly is not always the case. Local systems that are ef- 
fective are ones that reach out to businesses to assess the skills needed by new em- 
ployees; are active in gathering local labor market information to help inform train- 
ing; and are engaged with the local training providers to ensure they have programs 
which meet the needs of the local economy. 

In some cases, local areas have taken this one step further and have implemented 
truly innovative solutions to ensuring the relevancy of training. One example of this 
innovation was recently highlighted in the Omaha World Herald. After reports that 
Omaha had one of the highest rates of poverty among African-Americans in the na- 
tion, Mutual of Omaha and Blue Cross Blue Shield, along with other partners in- 
cluding the Greater Omaha Chamber of Commerce and the local workforce invest- 
ment board, set out to create a unique job training program. Under the initiative, 
jobs were identified for participants up front after which training was tailored for 
the participants to meet the skills requirements for the specific jobs. In addition, 
a job coach was assigned to each worker to help ensure ongoing success. Of the 19 
initial participants, all but three landed jobs at area insurance companies. This con- 
cept of tailoring training for actual jobs is one in which the Chamber is likely to 
take an even greater interest as part of the reauthorization of the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act. 

Another innovative approach is occurring in Louisville, Kentucky where the com- 
munity is striving to raise the educational attainment of its citizens. In 2008 Mayor 
Jerry Abramson and other leaders announced $1 million in college funding (using 
WIA funding) that would be used to help Greater Louisville-area residents finish 
their associate’s degrees though the KentuckianaWorks Scholars Program. The 
KentuckianaWorks Scholars Program will over 400 people in the 2008-2009 aca- 
demic year by giving them up to $3,000 for tuition and up to $600 for books and 
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supplies. This program is designed to help those who could, with some financial as- 
sistance, complete an associate’s degree. 

KentuckianaWorks, the local workforce investment board, benchmarks the edu- 
cational attainment of its citizens with 15 other communities in which it competes 
for economic development projects. The data showed that Louisville ranked 9th out 
of the 15 communities for the number of associate’s degrees being produced. By set- 
ting a goal of educating an additional 400 people to complete their Associate’s de- 
gree, Louisville could increase its ranking to fifth. The local chamber, Greater Louis- 
ville Inc., is a partner in this initiative. 

Mr. Chairman, while this is by no means an exhaustive list of best practices and 
innovation in the WIA system, the Chamber believes they represent the funda- 
mental areas in which to build upon this system as part of the upcoming reauthor- 
ization of the Workforce Investment Act. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me conclude with this important point: Federal job 
training needs to focus more attention on training actual people for actual jobs. 
Now, you might say, that seems pretty self-evident, but let me bring the following 
statistics to your attention. Despite nearly 2.5 million individuals participating in 
WIA programs annually, very few actually receive training. In 2006, only 109,528 
Adult Program Participants received training and only 77,160 Dislocated Worker 
Participants received training. (To put this into perspective, there are over 6 million 
students enrolled in the country’s 1,045 community colleges). This reflects a signifi- 
cant decrease in the proportion of WIA funds that support training. Under WIA’s 
predecessor, the Job Training Partnership Act, 75% of participants were enrolled in 
training. By 2000, only about half of participants were in training, and today just 
20% of exiting participants were enrolled in training (not including those receiving 
self-services). 

In short, the new system must focus more attention and funding on training and 
given the limited funding, this training must be maximized to ensure a far greater 
percentage of those who are being trained are being trained appropriately and for 
jobs that actually exist. 

While it might be tempting to surmise that given the vast amount of job loss 
across our nation we need no longer place a priority on training for jobs “that don’t 
exist.” However, such conclusions are short-sighted and fail to consider the long- 
term trends of our economy and the fact that too many of our nation’s adults not 
only lack basic skills necessary for jobs that are disappearing — they will be even fur- 
ther behind as our nation’s economy continues to improve. 

In fact, while most sectors of our economy are shrinking, others have continued 
to expand. Even during each of the last three months, as our economy has suffered 
some of the worst job loss ever, employment in health care and education continued 
to increase. We must not lose sight for the need of our workforce and training sys- 
tems to meet this demand as well as the long-term demand in sectors including 
manufacturing, which despite its continued downturn, also faces a graying work- 
force — from engineers to welders — signaling trouble in years ahead. 

Our nation is also on the verge of embarking on new sectors of employment from 
the bio-tech fields to health care to jobs that will help keep our nation more energy 
efficient. These emerging sectors will rely on a broad range of skilled employees — 
the employees that today’s workforce system should be preparing for tomorrow’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 

As the Committee moves forward with the reauthorization of WIA, the Chamber 
welcomes the opportunity to work with each of you toward addressing these chal- 
lenges and ensuring this system is able to meet the needs of our nation’s workforce. 



Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. 

I want to thank each of the presenters for your testimony. 

At this time, we are going to begin the questions, and the mem- 
bers are going to have an opportunity to get clarification or maybe 
ask you some questions that were not addressed by any one of you. 
I now recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Elzey, you talked about the need for the 21st century and 
modern, up-to-date, state-of-the-art training. One of your colleagues 
mentioned that it was difficult to get 40 percent of the Federal 
money that comes down to your State and for each of the workforce 
boards to go into training. That tells me that 60 percent is being 
used by maybe whatever the State takes for administrative costs. 
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and then the subcontractors have to show a profit, and then there 
are administration costs. 

At the board that you oversee, what percentage would you say 
is the average that was used in 2007 and 2008 for training after 
paying all the administrative costs? 

Ms. Elzey. Mr. Chairman, in my position, I don’t currently over- 
see a board, so the statistics that I have quoted in terms of training 
were those national statistics that looked at what percentage was 
coming now, in terms of WIA versus JTPA. 

From our perspective and our members’ perspective, we would 
like to see the dollars be able to be used more for training individ- 
uals for jobs that are currently available and those that employers 
will be creating in the future. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Let me ask Ms. Gonzalez. You oversee a 
large group that covers three counties. What would you say is the 
actual percentage of the Federal money that comes down to your 
area that is used for training? 

Ms. Gonzalez. Of the $57 million that we receive and those that 
flow through the State — those cover eight different funding 
streams, from food stamps, education and training, to our TANF 
dollars, to WIA Adult, Youth, and Dislocated — of the $57 million, 
between 67 and 70 percent go to direct client services, be that in 
training, be that in support services. 

We, Congressman, have gone from 12 facilities in our community 
down to six, and soon to be five, because our workforce board’s 
commitment is that that investment, that Federal investment, 
must go to those that need it, those in need, which are obviously 
our customers. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Being that you said there were about 28 
centers throughout the State of Texas 

Ms. Gonzalez. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hinojosa [continuing]. Tell me how does your per- 
centage compare with the average in the State of Texas. 

Ms. Gonzalez. Our percentage compares not very nicely with the 
rest of the State of Texas. Obviously, in the State of Texas, of the 
28 workforce boards, there are regions that are representative of 
all kinds of issues and sectors in the 28 boards. 

Our child care administrative cost is the lowest in the State. We 
receive $25 million a year, sir, for child care alone. At any given 
day, we support 10,000 children in child care. And we are recog- 
nized as one of the two lowest child care administrative costs in the 
State of Texas. 

So, to your question, that range varies. And at this time, sir, I 
do not currently have that information, but I will gladly provide it 
to you. 

Chairman HiNOJOSA. What could be done to reduce the adminis- 
trative costs and increase the amount of money that would go to 
the client services? What could be done? 

Ms. Gonzalez. From our perspective, we believe strongly in pro- 
curement of services. The State of Texas, that is a mandatory proc- 
ess, where workforce services must be procured. It is not just auto- 
matically allocated to anybody. So we truly believe in a competitive 
process. 
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We also believe that leveraging additional State and private-sec- 
tor investment dollars into our systems would work. We, at the 
workforce board, and ours is a best practice, utilize a fee-for-serv- 
ice. If one of our business customers wants to work and requests 
specialized training, we ask them for investment. That money im- 
mediately goes right back into the program. 

Chairman Hinojosa. And what percentage does the employer 
pay in this leveraged system? 

Ms. Gonzalez. At a minimum, 50 percent. Normally between 60 
and 70 percent of the cost the employer puts in. 

Chairman Hinojosa. My time is up. 

I yield to Mr. Guthrie. 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This question is for Ms. Johnson and some from Ms. Elzey’s testi- 
mony where it comes from, but I have heard there are more than 
40 members on some local workforce boards in Kentucky. And it 
has been my experience that local boards, which are required to 
have a business majority, are essential to the workforce develop- 
ment in many States. And it is my understanding there is con- 
sensus around the idea of streamlining the State and local boards, 
and one idea is to remove the requirement that the one-stop-part- 
ner programs have a seat on the local boards. This could result in 
greater representation by local businesses, education officials, com- 
munity groups and employee representatives who are frequently 
frustrated that they are not able to connect or access resources 
from the local boards because of the sheer size. 

My question is, what has been your experience with the size and 
composition of State and local workforce investment boards? 

Ms. Johnson. Our local board membership is at 45, and I think 
throughout Kentucky 40-plus is the average. We certainly believe 
that a business majority is vital and critical to the process because 
they have the jobs, and we need to solicit input to them so that we 
understand and we know what the skills are of any industry or 
business out in our community. 

The partners who are represented through our memorandum of 
understanding and resource-sharing agreements, we would prob- 
ably agree that possibly the one-stop partners would not need a 
seat on the board. But the board is not manageable at current size, 
current level. We would probably suggest that 25 would be the 
maximum size for an ideal board to get business done, because 
with 45 members, you are looking at a majority of at least 23 to 
conduct business, and if you are pulling from a vast regional area, 
sometimes that is very difficult. So we would definitely support any 
reduction in the size of boards. 

Mr. Guthrie. Do you have a suggested size board? 

Ms. Johnson. Maximum 25. 

Mr. Guthrie. Maximum 25. Well, there is one more question I 
have. 

Ms. Johnson, again, as you know, there has been a lot of discus- 
sion over the last few years about the amount of funding under 
WIA that has been spent on training. It is my understanding that 
a number of provisions in the law have contributed to this issue. 

For example, the law includes requirements that job seekers par- 
ticipate in the level of service sequentially, or there are other bu- 
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reaucratic requirements on community colleges where they don’t 
participate or other eligible training providers because of the re- 
quirements and lack of support for mandatory partners at many 
one-stop centers. 

What has been your experience with unemployed workers in 
Kentucky who need specialized training? 

Ms. Johnson. We think the three levels of service are critical, 
because not everyone that comes into your one-stop system needs 
to go into training. Some just need to rework their resume; they 
need to work on interviewing skills. They might need to do some 
research as far as what the labor market is and transition those 
skills. 

But we look at both core and intensive as an opportunity to pro- 
vide a little bit more intensive one-on-one case management service 
so that that transition to training, if it is needed, is very smooth 
and includes a plan of action so that person can go from being un- 
employed, from being laid off or whatever, but they can go back 
into training and get a job very quickly. 

We spend probably 85 percent of our funds on training at this 
point in time. The rest, 10 percent is admin, and 5 percent is to- 
wards the administration of our one-stops. Not all partners are in 
our one-stops. We have employment services, veterans services, un- 
employment, vocational rehabilitation in a couple of our centers, 
but that is it. And partner agencies need to come and provide their 
services at the centers. I think it is critical. I think it is vital to 
the people who come seeking our services that they can access 
them in an easy, efficient and streamlined manner. 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you very much. That is very helpful. 

I yield back my time. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. 

I now would like to call on the gentleman from New Jersey, Bob 
Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for re- 
assuming the leadership of this subcommittee. You have been great 
to work with, and we know you are going to lead us to an excellent 
reauthorization in this. Thank you very much. 

I thank the panel for their testimony. 

When workforce investment boards are at their best, they iden- 
tify growing areas of a local economy and provide skilled workers 
for those jobs, and the workers build careers, not just jobs. When 
they are at their worst, what happens is what Mr. Camp described, 
which is the world’s most expensive revolving door, where we train 
people for low wage, entry level jobs. They get them for a while, 
they lose them and come back, or someone else loses their job and 
comes back. Mr. Camp has suggested a remedy for that, which is 
a minimum amount of the funds would have to be spent on high 
quality training for a high quality job. 

I would be interested in the panel’s opinion, I know Mr. Camp’s 
opinion, he would be for it, but is anyone against that idea? Our 
chamber would be for that idea? 

Ms. Elzey. I think we are for the idea that local communities 
look at their local labor markets and identify the needs of employ- 
ers in those communities to ensure that people get quality jobs. 
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Mr. Andrews. That is not quite what I was asking. I was asking 
would he, would we have a statutory minimum where at least some 
percentage, Mr. Camp suggests 40 at his Web, would have to go for 
what I would call long-term quality training, that might be an as- 
sociate’s degree type thing, rather than a couple of months train- 
ing, the theory being that that gets the person on a career ladder 
rather than just a short-term job. Does the chamber have a posi- 
tion on that? 

Ms. Elzey. Not at this time. 

Mr. Anderson. We would be interested in hearing what you 
think. 

Mr. Bahr, what do you think of that? 

Mr. Bahr. Just some experience that I have had in our own 
union. It is too late to talk about training and retraining once an 
employer announces a plant is closing. There used to b^e a time 
when a high school graduate without skills or a dropout was able 
to get a job in manufacturing at a family-sustaining wage. We have 
to recognize those days are gone forever and that to train people 
to flip hamburgers in the hope that they are going to continue on 
to get something better I think is not going to happen. 

While we still have to concentrate on the math and science, what 
the high performance workplace has done in this country is to rein- 
vigorate and renew the need for liberal arts. The key to the future, 
we can’t always predict what jobs are going to be needed. You 
know, it took over 100 years for the Morse Code to be made obso- 
lete, and now if you don’t keep up, every 3 years, you are obsolete. 

Mr. Andrews. Some would argue it is sooner than that. 

Mr. Bahr. That is the way technology is moving. So how do we 
deal with it? 

I began to develop this idea when President Clinton appointed 
me to chair the Commission for a Nation of Lifelong Learners. As 
much as he and Vice President Gore tried to keep it going down 
at the local level, we failed. But what we were able to do was iden- 
tify the obstacles to adult learning, the real obstacles, what keeps 
people from learning. But more than that, we recognized that since 
we can’t always predict what jobs are going to be available a year, 
2 years, 3 years from now, and many employers are fearful of sug- 
gesting what may not turn out that way because we are in a global 
economy, that we have to train our workforce to be able to react 
quickly to the changes in technology. And the way you do that is 
with higher education. 

You know, if you look at the jurisdiction of this committee, 
change the commas 

Mr. Andrews. Which is far too narrow, don’t you agree? 

Mr. Bahr. Drop the commas and say higher education plus life- 
long learning equals competitiveness. 

Mr. Andrews. I will tell you one of the things that our chairman 
I think heard that and was able to negotiate in the stimulus bill, 
which I know will enjoy broad support on the committee, is a sub- 
stantial increase in the lifelong learning credit, which came out of 
the Clinton administration, so more people can get more dollars 
and go to school. Also the stimulus bill has in it a significant in- 
crease in Title I funding, a significant increase in IDEA funding, 
and a special new account for distressed States, which is really all 
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of them now, to try to get at this problem long before someone goes 
into the workforce. So our chairman was quite vigorous in his advo- 
cacy of those positions. 

Mr. Bahr. There is another aspect we have to look at. About 50 
to 60 percent, if not higher, of the people in the workforce today, 
are the workforce of 2020. That includes the undereducated part of 
the workforce. We can’t just write them off. Now, they are all work- 
ing, and what we found out in the telecommunications industry, 
maybe because these companies had money and were able to do 
what we wanted to do, that we made the strides we did. But with 
the encouragement where there is a union, of the union and the 
employer, people who never thought about going on to higher edu- 
cation will do so. 

Just as an example in the role that government plays, employer- 
furnished education is taxable income, and Congress passes legisla- 
tion, and it used to be, prior to 1994, Rostenkowski would hold it 
every 2 years and renew it automatically, nobody paid attention. 

Well, in 1994, when the power changed in the House, just be- 
cause nobody did anything, it lapsed. At that time, in U.S. West, 
which is today Quest Communications, we had 17 percent of the 
workforce enrolled in college-level work. When the tax came out of 
their paychecks when the law lapsed, it dropped immediately to 7 
percent. 

So there are two things, and this we managed to get working in 
both parties into the Bush tax cut bill which expires in 2010, and 
we have to keep on the front burner to get that renewed next year 
or the same thing will happen. 

Mr. Andrews. I see my time has expired. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate Mr. Bahr’s point that we should have the Ways and 
Means Committee give us all of their jurisdiction. I completely 
agree with that. 

Chairman Hinojosa. I can say that anybody who wants to give 
additional answers to that may do it in writing, and we will see 
that the Members of Congress get that. 

I would like to now call on someone who is very special to me. 
He was one of my mentors when I got here back in 1996. He was 
on the Education Committee and was chairman of this particular 
committee, and I want to call on Congressman McKeon from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for the kind words. I am an old guy. I have been around here 
a long time, is what he was saying in a nice way. 

Mr. Camp, in your written testimony, you state that the current 
economic crisis calls into question the dominant political wisdom of 
the last 30 years that the bulk of decision-making about Federal 
programs are best made locally. I was one of the principal authors 
of WIA back in — well, we did in 1996, and we did it again in 1998 
when it became law. But one of the things that I have championed 
my whole time here is local control. 

I served on a local school board. I served on a local city council 
and as mayor. And I just firmly believe that the closer you can get 
to the people who are involved, the better the decision. I think at 
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a Federal level we should probably deal more in principles, not in 
details down to the local level. 

Did I misunderstand your point in that? Do you think that the 
bulk of decisions impacting local decisions should be made by the 
Federal Government, and why do you believe that a one-size-fits- 
all system would be better? 

Mr. Camp. Mr. McKeon, you are a man I have a lot of respect 
for and we have talked about various issues in the past. But let 
me be clear about my point. 

In the State of California, among the workforce investment 
boards, some spend zero percent on training, and some spend 50 
percent. If we are not going to be training workers for the future, 
the Workforce Investment Act is failing the Nation. 

Now, do I believe in local control? Absolutely. I was a local school 
board member for 5 years. I ranted and raved against those guys 
telling us what to do when we thought we knew what was best. 
But you have to have serious guidelines. And the problem we have 
got now is we are all over the map. And when you go and look at 
all the workforce investment boards, and I share a point of view 
with the Chamber of Commerce, there is a huge disparity in what 
people do with a workforce investment board. 

We need to have clear expectations, and I think one of the most 
firm expectations is we have to set a standard about training. Be- 
cause I have got workforce investment boards in California that 
place zero percent in training. 

Now, I think the other problem we have got is we have to be 
clear about what we think training is, because I have got people 
that says training is where I sat down and taught them how to 
make a phone call, and I don’t think that is what I am thinking 
training is. 

But, on the other hand, there are some smart things that we 
have learned about training. And I will admit I was wrong when 
we first started this in Sacramento, where the Chamber of Com- 
merce did a big survey of our employers and said, what are you 
looking for? What do you want workers to know? And they all came 
back with what I would call soft skills. And I was one of the labor 
guys saying, what is this soft skills? This is just hogwash. And that 
is not true. 

Our Los Rios Community College district designed a course 
which I think we ought to have every union person take. It was 
talking about joint decision-making. It was talking about independ- 
ence. That was local control. But it was sophisticated local control, 
because we could demonstrate to you how much increase in salary 
people were going to make as a result of a successful completion 
of that course, because we could verify and validate to every mem- 
ber of the business community that when somebody graduated 
from that class, they had, I am not quite sure of the status, the 
acknowledgment of the Los Rios Community College district, of ap- 
proval, Good Housekeeping Award I guess, in terms of soft skills. 
Those are important, and we developed that class so that, and I 
give credit to the community college that developed that class so 
that it was effective. 

Now, I absolutely believe in local control. I take pride the fact 
that what the mix of jobs and skills that we need in Sacramento 
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is not what you need in New Jersey. So we need that sense of con- 
trol. But we don’t need to appropriate money for workforce invest- 
ment and not require there be money in training. That is the con- 
cern I have got. 

Mr. McKeon. That was definitely not the intention. 

Mr. Camp. Well, I am not walking away from my fight that says 
there is a role that the public sector employees play in what we call 
the employment development department. They process the unem- 
ployment insurance claims. They should be doing something of 
that, not easy, that counseling job referral work. And we should 
take our workforce investment board, which is where the business 
community and the labor community come together, with the edu- 
cational community, and say, what are the training needs that will 
make us the best region, that we will do better than San Diego or 
wherever. 

Mr. McKeon. You should be a Senator. Great job. 

But I would like to hear Ms. Johnson reply to that same ques- 
tion, if the chairman would indulge me. 

Chairman Hinojosa. I will give you 30 seconds. 

Ms. Johnson. Very briefly, every individual in our region that 
goes into training, goes into training for a high demand occupation 
within our labor market and our broader wired region. Pure and 
simple. There is no use of us putting people into training where it 
is a dead end situation. We make them do homework. We do our 
homework. We continue to look at the labor market on a daily 
basis. And if we don’t, we are not doing that customer justice. 
Training needs to be the a the local level. 

Mr. McKeon. Sounds like we are in agreement. There are a few 
details we could chew on, but thank you very much. 

Chairman Hinojosa. I would like to now call on the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. John Tierney. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me thank you for 
putting special focus and priority on this particular issue at the 
outset of this session. I look forward to working with you on this, 
because I think you have hit it right on the head in these days, try- 
ing times. People need to have some security of knowing how they 
are going to get back into the labor force. 

Let me ask our panel members who are parts of the workforce 
investment board system on this. What are we going to do to entice 
people in emerging industries or sectors, whether it is energy effi- 
ciency, energy alternatives, nano science, things of that nature, to 
get on the boards? I see the most local boards are the local banker, 
your local insurance person, people that are terrific people and the 
ones that generally give up their time on that, but they are not al- 
ways from the industry that is creating the new jobs. I think we 
need their expertise on those boards to help us identify what skills 
and education levels we need to get out there. So if I could quickly 
get an answer on that? 

Ms. Gonzalez. Thank you for the opportunity. I will say, from 
our perspective, it has been very difficult to encourage more so be- 
cause of the credibility or lack thereof of this system, if you will. 
What we have found is that we have encouraged the successful 
business partners of ours and the successful board members who 
represent the private sector to be our ambassadors. 
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The other thing that we have done is that, if an emerging indus- 
try is in our community and we engage this business, this com- 
pany, this partner, one of the requests that we make is that they 
participate in what we call our industry sector task forces so they 
become familiar. It is almost like desensitizing them to the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Tierney. So instead of directly putting them on the board, 
you put them on a task force and try to woo them in? 

Ms. Gonzalez. And move them in. 

Mr. Tierney. Ms. Johnson, what do you do? 

Ms. Johnson. We have been trying to focus on working with our 
economic development professionals so that they can engage the 
emerging sectors in their region. We have also started working 
with entrepreneurs. We think that that is an avenue for us to con- 
tinue to grow and to look at emerging sectors down the line. 

Mr. Tierney. Are we doing enough? We have had a couple of 
good examples. One is reflected in the Green Jobs Act, which I had 
the privilege of authoring with Hilda Solis, our new Secretary of 
Labor. Another is a group called E-Team in Massachusetts, where 
we formed partnerships. Are we doing enough to encourage part- 
nerships of a particular industry or company, community college or 
other educational institution, private industry, the business com- 
munity and labor, to have a consortium to come in and get a grant 
to actually put together a program, and then part of the contribu- 
tion from the business end, of course, can be either faculty or some 
other contribution towards teaching the courses or money on that. 

Do you think the current act does enough on that, or would you 
like to see something else done to try to encourage that kind of co- 
operation? 

Ms. Johnson. I think that is an excellent idea. And the more 
flexibility that we have to develop partnership relationships to 
meet the needs of both individuals and businesses, the better we 
are. We can be more responsive in a more timely manner. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

Mr. Camp, do you want to speak? 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Tierney, on our workforce investment board, we 
go out and do a survey of all of our green energy upstart compa- 
nies. So we sit down with the CEOs and say, what are you looking 
for? We get them in a roundtable. And we don’t take long, but get 
them in a room with six or eight of them and a facilitator and just 
talk about what their needs are. So we bring that back to the work- 
force investment board and say, you know, we have got eight peo- 
ple or eight different groups and said this is really what we want 
to kick start our solar energy program, and these are the kind of 
skills we are looking for and what our next level is. 

Because the critical issue for us is if, I am going to kick start a 
green energy program, I need to make sure I am responding to 
what they need today, not what I imagine they may need 10 years 
from now or next year or 2 years from now. But they are in a vul- 
nerable position. They have got to have a responsive work prepara- 
tion. So we do that. We come back. We have a very small pot of 
money that allows us to do innovation, and that is one of the key 
areas. 
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Mr. Tierney. If I could quickly go from my right to your left on 
the hoard here, does anybody see any reason why we cannot device 
a Workforce Investment Act hill that also incorporates the transi- 
tional assistance aspect so that we have one channel? If you are 
unemployed for any reason at all, we can address your need as op- 
posed to having two different programs of that nature. If I start to 
my right, yes or no? 

Ms. Elzey. We have no problem with that. 

Ms. Johnson. No problem. 

Mr. Camp. Are we talking about private industry doing this or 
talking about the public sector? 

Mr. Tierney. We are talking about getting it done within one 
silo instead of several silos here. 

Mr. Camp. Well, filing new claims and processing those claims 
and getting people back out from a regular traditional labor ex- 
change program, I think it has got to be public sector just because 
that is the most efficient way to deliver that, and this it is the least 
conflict of interest problem. We have got people and I 

Mr. Tierney. That wasn’t really the focus of the question. It is 
basically, is there a need in your mind that we have a Transitional 
Assistance Program in one silo and other workforce investment 
program in other silos? 

Mr. Camp. I guess I don’t have trouble with it. I have to think 
about it. I will respond to you. 

Mr. WOODERSON. Mr. Tierney, from a disability community 
standpoint, I don’t believe there would be any challenge for us 
there at all. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. Mr. Bahr? 

Mr. Bahr. Our committee recommends a single. I would also sug- 
gest that we ought to be looking for some adult ed people on the 
boards. 

Ms. Gonzalez. I absolutely do that. And we do have adult ed 
representatives on our board. 

Mr. Tierney. I wish we had more time to get into the literacy 
aspect of this, but I am glad it is part of this discussion, and I am 
sure we will get into it later. 

Thank you, again, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinojosa. At this time, I would like to call on the gen- 
tlewoman from California, Susan Davis. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you all for 
being here. Nice to see you Mr. Camp after the California legisla- 
tive days. 

I wanted to go back for just a second and check and see if there 
is anything that has been said in terms of the percentage that 
would go towards training. It is a little out of sync with what pro- 
grams you do. I know that Mr. Camp mentioned at least 40 per- 
cent. We have had mention of greater than that. 

Is there any problem particularly with calling that out as we 
move forward? Is there anything in that that didn’t jive with some- 
thing you work with? 

Mr. Camp. I think the key is making sure we have a good clear 
definition of training, because people will report as training some- 
thing that you and I may not think about, preparing people for 
high-wage jobs. And I do think it is important to have a minimum. 
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1 didn’t say a maximum, but a minimum that has to be spent on 
that kind of training. I think we are missing the boat if we let the 
local — as much as I honor the local decision-making, you have to 
put some guidelines on what we expect to come out of this money. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. 

Anything else? 

Ms. Gonzalez. I think, from my perspective or from our perspec- 
tive, it is important that the training not only be clearly defined 
but that the training be tied to an absolute outcome. It is not good 
enough to have somebody sitting in a chair for the next month or 

2 or 6, or 2 years or 6 years for that matter. It is clearly important 
that the training result in some type of credential or outcome. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. And when we talk about that, we are 
usually thinking of career paths that people will be able to move 
in. Let me ask you about this example in the health field. People 
caring for Alzheimer’s patients, for example. 

I recall in San Diego there was a question of whether the sala- 
ries, the incoming salaries, were high enough to receive some of the 
workforce investment dollars at one point. I suspect this was 
worked out along the way. 

Are there areas where actually the employer does fall short and 
yet is in a high need area that should be addressed as we move 
forward? Are there exceptions within that? Certainly you talked 
about the self-sufficiency, the high demand jobs. We are not talking 
about 100 percent. So there is an area in health care. But is there 
a problem with that, and what would there be perhaps that you 
want to just caution us about? 

Mr. Camp. I would just caution you to establish a requirement 
that there be a sustainable wage, because what that allows the 
workforce local board to make decisions about, and in fact frees up 
this local decision-making issue, is to train people to move up and 
have their spot taken by somebody at a lower wage. 

We use EED data to determine what the wage rate, the income 
of that worker is 18 months down the road, and we talk about that 
at our board saying if you didn’t meet the $12 an hour, don’t fund 
this training program, because they are not meeting a sustainable 
wage. 

Now, do I think there is a magic self-sustaining number I can 
give you today? It is going to vary in each county, because what 
the rent and utilities are in one area is different than another. But 
there is data for every single county in the United States. So you 
can obtain good, hard data about what it takes to have a sustained, 
independent income, and then target that so it allows the work- 
force investment board to expand who it is providing an upgrade 
training to. And I think that creates the incentive for careers, or 
what we sometimes call ladders or sometimes call lattices. You 
may start out working for a nursing home and go to a hospital and 
go back to a local clinic, but you are still within that field and 
working your way up. 

Mrs. Davis. Great. Thank you. 

I actually had a question, I wanted to go to Mr. Wooderson really 
briefly in terms of the veterans programs you mentioned in par- 
ticular, and how we can better coordinate that. Are there some sug- 
gestions? But is there something about all that that just makes you 
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all crazy in terms of trying to adhere to both the letter and the 
spirit? What is it we should be thinking about? 

Mr. WOODERSON. From the disability community standpoint, of 
course, title IV of the Workforce Investment Act is our rehabilita- 
tion agency. Probably the thing that challenges us the most is not 
so much physical access anymore to workforce one-stop centers. 
That seems to be improving across the country. We are greatly ap- 
preciative of that. 

What is really a challenge for us is programmatic access in the 
sense particularly for our consumers with sensory disabilities, vis- 
ual disabilities, hearing disabilities, accessing the programs. So as 
we talk about the programs that we all serve through WIA, one of 
the things that really does drive us crazy, using your terms, if I 
may, is being able to access those in a way that is equally available 
for folks with disabilities just like anybody else that does not expe- 
rience a disability. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. 

Anybody else very quickly that wants to weigh in on something 
that really makes you crazy that we should be thinking about? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinojosa. At this time, I would like to call on the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, Jared Polls. 

Mr. POLIS. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

And thank you to all of you who help inform our process as we 
take on the very important task of hopefully leading to the reau- 
thorization of and improvement in WIA. 

I have a few sets of questions. My constituents in Colorado care 
a lot about green jobs. In fact, 3 weeks ago, the Boulder-based 
American Solar Energy Society released a report that said renew- 
able energy and energy efficiency industries represent more than 
9 million jobs as of 2007. The renewable energy industry grew 
three times as fast as the U.S. economy with the solar, thermal, 
photovoltaic, biodiesel and ethanol sectors leading the way, each 
with 25 percent-plus in annual growth. 

In my district alone, there are currently 2,405 green jobs, accord- 
ing to a survey, and according to the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
over the next two decades there could be 19,003 more jobs created 
in my district. Rather excitingly, more than $5 billion in venture 
capital was invested in clean energy technology industries in 2007, 
which represents one-fifth of all venture capital investment in 
North America and Europe. 

President Obama focused much of his campaign on a new energy 
plan for America that would help create five million new jobs by 
strategically investing $150 billion over the next 10 years to cata- 
lyze private efforts to building clean energy in the future. 

My question in this area for you both relates to green jobs as 
well as, more generally, what is being done or what should be done 
and can be done to effectively track the types of jobs that we are 
building capacity in and training people in to match the future 
needs of the economy and the workforce? 

To a certain extent, if we are training for just where there is de- 
mand today, we will always be chasing the present time. We need 
to prepare. When you are investing in education and investing in 
preparing somebody, even if they are 30 or 40 years old, they are 
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preparing for a 20-year career, 30-year career. If they are younger, 
it is even a longer career. 

So if any of you would care to address ideas about ways we can 
track the best estimates and scientific analysis of the future needs 
of the workforce to building capacity in our programs today? 

Mr. Camp. Well, Mr. Polls, one of the ways we do that in Sac- 
ramento is by creating what we call a jointly administered appren- 
ticeship program. Let’s take solar installations. So when the em- 
ployer has 50 percent of the votes about who gets hired to teach 
the program, they are going to make damn sure that the right 
skills and insight and level of sophistication is obtained before they 
are going to hire somebody to do the job. The other half of the vote 
is held by the union, who wants to make sure it is somebody that 
is good at teaching these particular workers. 

So you end up with a program that is good at teaching the work- 
force, but is also cutting edge, because that is the only way you are 
going to compete in an emerging industry like solar installation. 
And that is going to change. There is no question about putting in 
tiles instead of panels will sweep through at some point, or maybe 
some other innovation, and the question is, do we have an estab- 
lished program in which the employer has the authority to dictate 
what the subject matter is. 

So we find that our jointly run programs provide us with that, 
and we are transferring doing that in medical care. Now, as med- 
ical care changes, it is not so much on target with regard to green 
energy, although there is a lot of need for green energy in the hos- 
pital system. So as we develop new jobs in the medical delivery sys- 
tem, there is a jointly run program that drives both the quality of 
the teaching and the quality of the technical knowledge that has 
to be obtained. I think that is the best system we have designed 
so far. 

Ms. Gonzalez. Mr. Polis, if I may, what you are really speaking 
to here is an issue of what we would call a business intelligence 
system that finds a way to meld both worker, worker information, 
worker skills, as well as business needs. Not only for today, but 
what kind of business need might I have, whether it be in a green 
job or any other for that matter, tomorrow, 5 years and 10 years 
down the road. 

Earlier we spoke to the point of career pathways and local con- 
trol. The issue here is, how do we identify transferable, transport- 
able skill sets that can then be matched not only to one particular 
sector, but to others? The Federal Department of Labor does not 
have a system, this is my understanding, does not have a true sys- 
tem in which they manage that kind of data nationally. So if you 
are speaking about a true business intelligence system where both 
the consumer, being the folks that use our end product, as well as 
our folks that we are training could learn, could access, could gath- 
er information from, that does not exist. 

The State of Texas has something that we have been working on 
called the WIT, Workforce Information System, and then some of 
us on different boards have developed our own business intelligence 
systems using a CRM model, a customer relations model. 

But nationally, sir, there is no database, and I am looking at my 
partners here on the panel, that identifies or that can meld, if you 
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will, worker skill sets for each individual area as well as business 
needs. 

Chairman HiNOJOSA. The time has expired. 

I would like to at this time recognize the gentlewoman from Ha- 
waii, Mazie Hirono. 

Ms. Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank Ms. Gonzalez. You really expressed that really well be- 
cause we are in an environment now where the future workforce 
needs are changing. It doesn’t make a lot of sense to me that we 
would be spending money to train people for very specific kinds of 
jobs that are not going to exist, so the interchangeability of skills, 
all of that I think is really important. 

Then Mr. Bahr, you talked about lifelong learning. I do think at 
the foundation of a lot of this is we need a trained workforce that 
begins to have the opportunity to have appropriate educational op- 
portunities at a very young age, because as things are changing. 
If they have had the opportunity, for example, for a quality early 
education, that really sets the stage for success in school and in 
life. I think that is something that we ought to be looking at, and 
I am a big proponent of quality early education and the whole con- 
tinuum of preparing our people for not just work but for success 
in life. 

I have had some experience with WIA money that came to Ha- 
waii. I sat on a panel or a board for like a year or two, and I really 
was confused as to what they were doing, because there didn’t 
seem to be any blueprint, standards. Some of you mentioned that. 
There didn’t seem to be a way for us to report out. Then the big 
concern was what happens when the Federal grant money ends 
and this all comes to a screeching halt. So at the State level where 
all this money is going, and it is all supposed to be handled there, 
I really had serious questions about it. And to be sitting here at 
this end and listening to you, I see that that concern has still not 
been addressed. 

So this is a chunk of money. I am looking at over $5 billion that 
goes in every fiscal year for WIA programs. I think we need some 
help from you all as to how it is that we get a handle on the report- 
ing, the accountability, some kind of standard. Is that what we 
need to start with? Something that that provides a uniform way for 
States to figure out what they should be doing with this money, be- 
cause otherwise it is just money down the drain. 

Anybody care to respond? 

Mr. Camp. What we use is the FDD data about their income, 6, 
12 and 18 months down the road. So if a worker comes in and gets 
training and is getting $8,000 a year more in income a year from 
now, something good happened, and we will take the credit for it. 
If the worker is not showing that kind of an increase, then let’s 
don’t do that anymore. Let’s go to that service provider and say, 
your training program was no good, and we have had to do that. 

I think there is another issue, though, that I thought you were 
raising, which is, how do we prepare people for work at an earlier 
age? And what we have done is something that I believe is unique 
in Sacramento, that we call Careers GPS — we use the GPS out of 
the geographical positioning system — in which we have identified 
for the 75 largest industrial sectors 80 percent of all the jobs that 
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are going to be created in the next 10 years. And in fact, we can 
predict a lot of those jobs. 

Maybe I can’t tell you exactly, but I can tell you for a six-county 
area how many engineers we are going to need pretty close, enough 
so it can give somebody some good guidance. So we have developed 
a computer base that, for our labor market area, what kind of 
training you have to have to apply for this job, the name, address 
and phone number for the person that provides it, how much 
money you are going to make when you get the job, what you are 
expected to do when you show up for work, and what kind of train- 
ing you are going to get once you have been hired. So we want to 
drive this down into the seventh grade, as low as the seventh grade 
level, and I assuming the seventh graders can use computers better 
than an old guy like me, but we also make it available to all of our 
work-stop centers, all of our laid-off workers. Because what we 
want to do is be able to say to people, if you live within 50 miles 
of this center, here is what is going to happen over the next 10 
years. If you are thinking you are going to be a professional basket- 
ball player, and there is only be going to be 12 , you better get a 
back-up. That is what the purpose of that is. 

Ms. Hirono. Yeah, I was getting at really preparing people very 
early on. It is not just for jobs. It is really attitudinal. It is that 
whole developmental part of an individual that we have to pay at- 
tention to, and as far as I am concerned, it starts in preschool and 
even before that. And I would like to see a lot more recognition of 
the importance of those foundational resources that we provide 
really early on as a way for us to prepare people for working and 
life. And by the time you all get these people that need retraining, 
maybe they will have a much better foundation on which you can 
train them. So that was my point. I think you all seem to be agree- 
ing that that is important. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. 

At this time I would like to recognize the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, Joe Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Again, I think the 
timing of this hearing could not be more critical, with the economic 
crisis we are going through and a vote to take place within hours 
in terms of the programs that these people are connected with. 

I want to compliment the chamber for stepping up and sup- 
porting the President in support of H.R. 1, because these programs 
obviously are desperately shorthanded. 

I was at the Connecticut WIA offices the last week or two. You 
really did sort of get the feeling you are at a Katrina-level event 
in these unemployment offices and these one-stop offices with the 
volume that is sort of coming through. Again, they do a very good 
job of trying, as Ms. Elzey indicated, to tailor their training pro- 
grams to what is going on out there in the Connecticut economy. 
But it does kind of feel like the moorings are coming loose with the 
storm that is out there right now. 

Mr. Bahr, I was wandering if you could, with a little bit of per- 
spective having been at this awhile and seeing past recessions, just 
sort of give your sort of perspective about where we are right now, 
and really, are these programs that I think are sort of designed for 
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a normal business cycle going to be overtaxed and overwhelmed by 
an economy that has lost almost 4 million jobs in the last 13 
months, and it doesn’t seem like there is any light at the end of 
the tunnel right now? 

Mr. Bahr. It is one thing to talk about what we have to do with 
public education, and we need to do. If we look at 1983, the Nation 
at Risk told us if we don’t fix our public education system, we will 
not be able to compete globally. Now it is 25 years later, we have 
fallen further behind. So what you have said about working with 
the young people today and fixing public education so that when 
they go through high school they have a direction, that does not 
deal with today’s problem and the problem of the next 10 years. 

President Obama hopes, and we all hope, that H.R. 1 is going to 
produce somewhere between 3 and 4 million jobs. Are we sure that 
we have trained workers to fill some of those jobs that hopefully 
will come out of the stimulus bill and the high-tech end? I am not 
so sure. 

As I said earlier, a majority of the workforce in 2020 is already 
employed, and as the Baby Boomers start to leave and you still 
have part of this 88 million undereducated, the majority of the 
workforce would continue to grow with an average under-educated 
workforce. 

Now, adult ed has to be looked at as the third leg of the process, 
and we specifically call for it to be spoken about as adult education 
and skills development. They are one and the same. It is my expe- 
rience that virtually every worker can be trained to do higher 
skilled work. They have got to be encouraged. All the systems have 
to be in place. There has to be a total collaboration at the local 
level with the city or county between business and labor. The com- 
munity colleges play an enormous role, and there is no substitute, 
in my judgment — when I go back, what the charge to the Commis- 
sion for Lifelong Learning was, how do we change the culture of 
our Nation from K-12 to lifelong learning? 

As true as it was 10 years ago, and President Clinton put it, I 
think it was the 1999 State of the Union message, he addressed 
this, the more people we have educated in the arts will be the more 
people that have the flexibility to deal with oncoming technology, 
to deal with the high-performance workplace. 

We are not going to be successful with a low-skill/low-wage econ- 
omy. A solution and our only salvation is a high-skill/high-wage 
economy, and all of our education facilities have to be directed in 
that line. And I think we have the capability to do it. I am amazed 
with the work that our commission did over 2 years. 

It is kind of interesting, you look at so many commissions — I 
served on them — adult ed became a footnote. I was on the Commis- 
sion for the Upgrade of the Skills of the American Workforce. You 
look at the great report we put out in 2007. It dealt 90 percent 
with the people that you are talking about at the lower education 
level. It only dealt with 10 percent of the people in the workforce 
today. So it was Ray Marshall, former Secretary of Labor, at the 
very first meeting of this commission that said we have to make 
sure that we are not a footnote, but that we are zeroing in on adult 
education and what has to be done to reach these vast numbers. 
The numbers are not going to get better. We are only reaching 3 
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million a year, and if half of that are dropouts from high school, 
it is like being on a treadmill going nowhere. 

Chairman HiNOJOSA. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

I would like to now call on the gentlewoman from Nevada, Dina 
Titus. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Members of the panel, I would like to address my question to Mr. 
Wooderson. As you can tell by the attention you have received on 
today’s hearing, often the programs for the disabled get the short 
end of the stick. We have stuck it out though, so I could ask you 
this question. 

The statistics that you mentioned about the unemployment rates 
for the disabled are just striking. They are shameful really, but 
they are striking. And we know that a lot of people on those lists 
really want to go to work, and they could be successful if they were 
given the opportunity. 

I think that the waiting lists that are there now reflect that de- 
sire. They are long to start with, and they are going to get even 
longer, partly due to the Americans with Disabilities Act that fo- 
cuses on immersion in the community as opposed to institutional- 
ization, and also because now there is so much more competition 
from people who are unemployed who don’t have disabilities. And 
we know how those prejudices work. 

I want to add to your list of accomplishments a program in Ne- 
vada called Opportunity Village. It is a program that is a public- 
private partnership. It is funded by all different levels of govern- 
ment. It has a very successful campaign going with big billboards 
with a little piece of paper that says, which one was shredded by 
the disabled person? And that kind of says it all. I think that is 
important. 

We know these programs work. You mentioned that they pay for 
themselves. They put more money on the tax roll. They get more 
people off of public assistance. 

What can we do better? Think outside the box. Besides just 
money, is it online courses? Is it better incentives for business to 
participate? What can we do to make these programs fill the in- 
creasing need? 

Mr. Wooderson. Well, thank you, Ms. Titus, for the acknowledg- 
ment, first of all, of the program. Specifically in the public VR pro- 
gram, in the last couple of years, we really have emphasized trying 
to link across State lines, because we have been working in silos 
for so long. The Council of State Administrators initiated a pro- 
gram that we call The Net where we are linking employers that 
have representation in a number of States providing them with in- 
formation about the value added of employing individuals with dis- 
abilities, and we are seeing great success with that. It is in pockets 
around the country. We have actually been able to work with the 
Federal Government, been seeing a great response from like the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. We are working with companies like 
Walgreens, Safeway; companies that have an existence all over. 

So if we can continue that type of new initiatives to inform em- 
ployers first of all that we do have people that can work, they want 
to go to work, we can include them in understanding that we can 
access services across State lines, I believe that is one of the big- 
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gest things that we can do in addition to increasing the dollars that 
are available, of course, to continue providing high-quality types of 
training for persons with disabilities. 

We know that folks with disabilities are often the last into the 
employment marketplace and the first out when times get tough. 
So we have got to push on the high wages, as Mr. Andrews was 
speaking earlier about. We have to identify access issues that allow 
individuals to get into those programs, and we believe that will 
make a great difference in being able to get folks to competitive, 
gainful employment. 

Ms. Titus. If there are some legislative changes that we need to 
make in the statute, would you get those to us so we can try to 
help you accommodate those things? Because not only does it make 
good economic sense, it is ethically the right thing to do, because 
we all benefit from everybody being able to reach their potential. 

Mr. WOODERSON. Yes, ma’am. You can expect immediate follow 
up. Thank you. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. 

I am now going to call on the gentleman from Oregon, Congress- 
man David Wu. 

Mr. Wu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have spoken 
with the workforce investment folks at home and also with a num- 
ber of the community colleges, both that I represent and that are 
in the other four congressional districts of Oregon, and it is no sur- 
prise that they all say in economic times like these that enrollment 
in your programs and in theirs goes up significantly. 

Can you, to the best of your efforts, try to quantify or give us 
percentages about how much additional demand you all experience 
and to the best of your ability estimate that for the community col- 
lege programs also? 

Mr. Camp. I can give it to you later. I can’t give it to you today. 

Ms. Gonzalez. Mr. Wu, let me tell you that we have a strong 
relationship with your workforce community in eastern Oregon. We 
are a mentor board to the eastern Oregon area. 

Mr. Wu. Would that be Blue Mountain Community College, or 
one of the others? 

Ms. Gonzalez. I knew you were going to ask that. 

Mr. Wu. That is all right. We can get that at a different time. 

Ms. Gonzalez. I will say to you, again, I will get that informa- 
tion to you. But more importantly, what we see as folks coming in 
to our workforce one-stop centers are absolutely incredible in num- 
bers. I will also say to you that our community college has gone 
from 800 students to 22,000 students in the last 15 years, a huge 
increase in the last 3 years alone. I can get those numbers for you. 
The same is true for our 4-year institution. University of Texas at 
Pan American. So I can get that data for you. 

But I will say you are absolutely correct, both for workforce serv- 
ices as well as training services, support services, any kind of sup- 
port services that our workforce board can offer. The need far sur- 
passes what we currently have. Our workforce board alone lost $20 
million in funding in the last 5 years. Not because of any other rea- 
son except that cutbacks and rescission; $20 million, 46 percent of 
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our dislocated worker funds, dislocated worker funds, was cut last 
year alone. 

Mr. Wu. Anybody else want to address this in terms of the per- 
centage increase in demand as our unemployment goes up by 2, 3, 
4 or more percentage points? 

Mr. Camp. I have it for UI claims, the people going into the one- 
stop centers. We have a 61 percent increase in UI claims in will 
California. We have normally now 1 million visits annually to one- 
stop centers, and we think there will be a 60 percent increase over 
that 1 million visits over this next year. 

Mr. Wu. Anybody else? 

Ms. Johnson. I might add we have not seen the increase yet, 
and we don’t think we have seen the increase because people are 
receiving extended unemployment insurance benefits. They have 
not hit at a point where semesters or terms are occurring to where 
they can get into school, and we have a limitation on how much 
we can pay based on the availability of funding. So if that person 
does not have extra income coming in, we have not seen the in- 
crease. It may happen, but at this point in time, the increase as 
far as the number of clients that we are seeing going into training 
to the community college is not occurring. 

Mr. Wu. So just as employment tends to be a lagging economic 
indicator, when unemployment occurs, for your centers, it pretty 
much lags the numbers by a significant period also? 

Ms. Johnson. It hasn’t in previous high times of unemployment. 
But for the current situation, we have — I mean, our unemployment 
claims, they are out the door. We have 500 or 600 people standing 
in line every day. But the number of people going into training at 
the community college is not increasing at this point in time. It 
may, but it has not yet. 

Mr. Wu. Do you have any other explanations or theories about 
why that might be? 

Ms. Johnson. Not yet. We are continuing to look at it, because 
we are concerned that we are not meeting the needs at this point 
in time. But it is not occurring. 

Mr. Wu. Mr. Chairman, I know my time has expired, but if I 
could ask one further question of the panel? 

Chairman HiNOJOSA. I will give you an additional minute. 

Mr. Wu. Thank you very much. Could you address the issue, as 
the demand goes up, what is your surge capacity with your current 
resources, both assets on the ground and money, and what do you 
need to accommodate the surge, the potential surge, if it does 
come? 

Mr. WOODERSON. Mr. Wu, from the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program standpoint, we find right now, as I was mentioning ear- 
lier, 36 of our programs already have a waiting list. And we know 
that over 35,000 individuals are waiting to get in the door. 

So what it really boils down to for us is it is not just the money 
itself; it is the capacity to serve those who come through the door. 
So, for us, it really does mean a matter of expanding our ability 
to have professionals on the front line being able to meet those 
needs and then accessing programs out in the community to be 
able to achieve those high-quality jobs. 
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Mr. Camp. Mr. Wu, we have had, during the holiday period, 2 
million calls a day to our UI Claims Office. It takes people some- 
times calling 20 times before they can ever get anybody to answer 
the phone. If you are not really good at waiting on the phone, you 
are not going to get your unemployment insurance. 

So the real answer is this phone system, it has created an enor- 
mous crisis. People are not getting their unemployment insurance 
because they call and call and call and call and nobody answers the 
phone because they are overwhelmed. And they can’t go in; it is il- 
legal. So they have to either go by computer — and everybody 
doesn’t have a computer. 

So, in terms of the way the UI claims system works, it is an 
enormous failure. It is all automation. 

Mr. Wu. Thank you for that information. That is very helpful. 
And hopefully we can act on it and help the folks out there in need. 

I try to reach some folks by phone these days, and it just doesn’t 
work. And then I have to ask my son for help in getting on the 
laptop. 

Chairman HiNOJOSA. Congressman Wu, you have asked some 
very good questions that hopefully our staff is going to continue to 
try to find answers to, because the numbers are continuing to grow 
at 500,000 to 600,000 jobless per month. So we definitely have to 
answer those. 

As we try to bring this to a close, I wanted to ask if each of the 
members of this panel would consider giving us in writing an an- 
swer to this question that I am going to give you. And that is: How 
can workforce centers work in conjunction with the community col- 
leges nearest to them so as to be able to more effectively use the 
stimulus money that is in this $789 billion over 2 years that is 
going to be available, a good part of it going toward retraining 
those that are jobless? 

And I am of the opinion that the community colleges are great 
engines to help revitalize the regions with the highest unemploy- 
ment rate. As we already learned, in some cities in California they 
are already at 20, 30 percent unemployment, and there are States 
that are already at 15 percent unemployment. So we have a very 
serious problem. 

And I think that you all have made some good points. I like what 
Mr. Bahr said about the importance of not just having training for 
what used to be a good job last century, but going into community 
colleges and, with some help, being able to get an associate degree 
that would pay livable wages. 

I am a strong proponent of community colleges, but I think that, 
in order for them to be successful, they need to have a closer rela- 
tionship with your centers, because you have resources, both 
human and financial resources, that need to be leveraged with 
what we give the community colleges. 

So, with that, I want to request unanimous consent that two doc- 
uments that I have in my hands be entered into the record of this 
hearing. And the first document is submitted by David Harvey, 
president and CEO of ProLiteracy, and it is the testimony regard- 
ing aspects of adult education. The second document in my hands 
is that from Ronald G. Congleton commissioner representing labor. 
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and his testimony on the Texas Workforce Commission. Hearing no 
objection, it will become part of the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David C. Harvey, President & CEO, ProLiteraey 

Mr. Chairman and respected members of the Subcommittee, ProLiteraey submits 
this written testimony as part of the Subcommittee on Higher Education, Lifelong 
Learning, and Competitiveness hearing on New Innovations and Best Practices 
Under the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). We regard this as preliminary testi- 
mony and respectfully request an opportunity to testify and participate in future 
hearings and the drafting stages of a reauthorization bill, addressing the needs of 
lowest-level adult learners and community-based organizations. 

I would like to briefly introduce ProLiteraey, the problem of adult literacy in 
America, the role that community-based organizations play in educating low-level 
adult learners, and briefly mention some of ProLiteracy’s highest-priority policy con- 
cerns related to WIA reauthorization. 

ProLiteraey 

ProLiteraey Worldwide is the world’s oldest and largest organization of adult lit- 
eracy and basic education programs in the United States. ProLiteraey traces its 
roots to two premiere adult literacy organizations, Laubach Literacy International 
and Literacy Volunteers of America. Laubach Literacy International was founded by 
missionary and adult literacy pioneer Dr. Frank C. Laubach more than 70 years 
ago. During his work with native Muslim tribes in the Philippines, Dr. Laubach pio- 
neered literacy teaching methods — the ability to read, write, and perform basic 
math functions — as a way of helping to lift people out of poverty. His philosophy 
of “each one, teach one” is based on using former adult learners to tutor others in 
their community. When Ruth Johnson Colvin learned in the mid-1960s that a sig- 
nificant number of adults in her Syracuse, NY community could not read, she found- 
ed Literacy Volunteers of America. Her program used trained volunteers to tutor 
adults in one-on-one settings. In 2002, Laubach Literacy International and Literacy 
Volunteers of America merged to create ProLiteraey. 

ProLiteraey now represents over 1,200 community-based organizations and adult 
basic education programs in the United States, and we partner with literacy organi- 
zations in 53 developing countries. In communities across the United States, these 
organizations use trained volunteers, teachers, and instructors to provide one on one 
tutoring, classroom instruction, and specialized classes in reading, writing, math, 
technology, English language skills, job-training and workforce literacy skills, GED, 
and citizenship. Our members are located in all 50 states and in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Through education, training and advocacy, ProLiteraey supports the front- 
line work of these organizations through regional conferences and other training 
events, credentialing, and by publishing materials and products used in teaching 
adults basic literacy and English as a second language and preparing adults for the 
U.S. citizenship and GED exams. We gather and disseminate evidence-based prac- 
tices in adult literacy instruction. 

The Problem of Adult Literacy in America 

In 2003, the U.S. Department of Education conducted the National Assessment 
of Adult Literacy (NAAL) in order to gauge the English reading and comprehension 
skills of individuals in the United States over the age of 16 on daily literacy tasks 
such as reading a newspaper article, following a printed television guide, and com- 
pleting a bank deposit slip. The results indicated that 30 million adults — 14 percent 
of this country’s adult population — had below basic literacy skills; that is, their abil- 
ity to read was so poor, they could not complete a job application without help or 
follow the directions on a medicine bottle. An additional 63 million adults read only 
slightly better. 

The high percentage of low-literate adults can be connected to almost every socio- 
economic problem this country faces. Adults who struggle to read are unhealthier 
than others, and they use hospitals more often. Low literacy adds an estimated $238 
billion to this country’s health care costs each year. An estimated 60 percent of fed- 
eral and state prison inmates are barely literate. And struggling readers are more 
likely to be unemployed and require public assistance. 

These are people who, through no fault of their own, did not learn to read and 
write as children. They are people like Carl Solberg, a dyslexic who never learned 
to read until age 42. With the help of the tutors and staff at a ProLiteraey member 
program, Carl earned his high school diploma. He continued to work with his tutor 
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and three years later, he earned state certification as a teacher’s aide. He now 
works in the same high school from which he dropped out. 

And there’s Melanie Abney, who grew up in a home where drugs were more im- 
portant than education. She followed the family pattern — out of high school before 
graduation and into dealing drugs. She became involved in a literacy program while 
in jail and continued to be tutored after her release. She now is the office manager 
for the literacy program that helped her change her life. 

Amie Colley left high school in the ninth grade, unable to recognize all the letters 
of the alphabet. She entered a literacy program at a third grade reading level. Two 
tutors discovered a reading program that works for Amie, who now hopes to earn 
her GED and someday, go to college. 

Community-Based Literacy & Basic Education 

In 2007 — 2008, ProLiteracy’s member programs assisted nearly 200,000 adults 
struggling to improve their literacy skills. More than half these individuals — 62 per- 
cent — were tested at the beginning to low basic literacy skill level. This means that 
approximately 120,000 students in ProLiteracy’s member programs had reading, 
writing, and comprehension skills equal to those of first, second, third, and fourth 
graders. At these literacy levels, these individuals would not be eligible for the GED 
preparation classes offered by more traditional adult basic education programs. 
ProLiteracy member programs serve as an important entry point into the literacy 
and adult basic education system in the United States for lowest-level learners re- 
quiring intensive one-to-one and classroom instruction before graduating to more ad- 
vanced programs. 

ProLiteracy member programs provided student instruction with the assistance of 
more than 117,000 trained volunteers. The seven million hours of time donated by 
these volunteers are vital to student success, as many of our programs cannot afford 
to pay full- or part-time professional teachers. Only 55 percent of ProLiteracy mem- 
ber programs access state and federal funding under Title II of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act — the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act. 

The 'Workforce Investment Act 

In order for literacy and basic education programs to be eligible for WIA Title II 
funding, they must meet eligibility requirements as determined by the National Re- 
porting System for Adult Education (NRS), developed by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Division of Adult Education and Literacy (DAEL). The NRS addresses 
such issues as the intensity and duration of instruction and the learner outcomes 
that must be achieved within specific time frames, outcomes such as finding a job 
and leaving welfare, getting a new job, earning a high school diploma or GED, or 
entering postsecondary training. 

ProLiteracy supports these goals and we support an accountability system for pro- 
grams; however, revisions to the system are needed in order to adequately evaluate 
community-based organizations and the lowest-level learners they serve. 

Much of ProLiteracy’s work with its member programs, in fact, deals with ac- 
countability and program improvement. Students enter our program with goals of 
finding jobs, getting better jobs, and earning a GED. When they enter with Level 
2 ability, however, it is not likely that goal will be achieved within the frameworks 
of the NRS. 

As this subcommittee begins the work of updating and reauthorizing the Work- 
force Investment Act, ProLiteracy urges its members to consider all the needs of a 
diverse adult literacy and basic education system. The system is not just diverse in 
that the goals of the administering states differ; it is diverse in the needs of the 
people that it serves. Adults at the lowest level need the additional time and indi- 
vidualized instruction that volunteer-based programs can offer so that they will be 
ready for the higher-level instruction available in traditional ABE classes. The vol- 
unteer-based programs serve as a feeder system to the ABEs in the same way that 
the ABEs feed students into postsecondary education. 

Mr. Chairman, in any Workforce Investment Act reauthorization bill that is con- 
sidered by Congress, we strongly recommend that the needs of America’s lowest- 
level learners not be forgotten or abandoned. We owe the 1 in 7 adults in America 
who are in need of adult literacy and basic education the chance at a better future. 

Preliminary Reauthorization Recommendations 

ProLiteracy supports the recommendations for changes to Title II made by the 
National Coalition for Literacy, and we support aspects of the work of the National 
Commission on Adult Literacy. In particular, we support the National Coalition for 
Literacy’s call for a revision of the NRS as an effective means of measuring the out- 
come of programs working with adults at the lowest levels. These recommendations 
are initial steps in considering the unique needs and contributions of ProLiteracy’s 
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constituents. In addition to the Coalition’s recommendations, ProLiteracy’s specific 
priority concerns include: 

1) The standards by which student progress is measured and programs deemed 
effective must consider the variables of student literacy level upon entering a pro- 
gram, student learning styles, current abilities, and life challenges. 

2) That State Leadership Activities include appropriations for “professional capac- 
ity-building development for staff and tutors of adult basic education and volunteer- 
and community-based organizations * * *” 

3) That “levels of performance measures for eligible providers must include con- 
sideration for the additional time and resources required by those providers serving 
adults * * * who have minimal literacy skills.” 

4) That wording regarding “direct and equitable access” to funding and “intensity 
and duration” of instruction be clarified and modified so as to be applicable to the 
unique services offered by community-based organizations. 

5) That local programs and adult learners have a strong role in determining how 
programs are planned, administered, and evaluated. 

In support of the issues identified above, ProLiteracy identified the following pol- 
icy principles to guide reauthorization: 

1. Adult literacy and basic education are fundamental human rights. 

All adults in the United States who need adult literacy and basic education serv- 
ices should have access to instruction in the local communities where they live and 
work. Supporting these services will require a significant increase in federal, state, 
and local funding to support these educational services. 

2. Adult learners — new readers, those transitioning to higher education, and ev- 
eryone in between — need access to a continuum of adult literacy and basic education 
services. 

Adult literacy and basic education comprise a comprehensive continuum that in- 
cludes reading, writing, English language learning, using computers and other tech- 
nology, numeracy, GEE), and other instruction. 

3. Adult literacy and basic education programs and services should be learner cen- 
tered. 

Adult literacy and basic education programs should be tailored to meet the needs 
and circumstances of the learners they serve. Instruction should support students’ 
learning styles, challenges, and abilities. Programs should coordinate their services 
with the broad range of other services that adult learners may participate in, such 
as social, mental health, and disability services, including case management. 

4. The Adult Education and Family Literacy Act should ensure the widest-possible 
access to federal and state funding mechanisms by local volunteer and adult edu- 
cation programs in order to serve the diverse needs of adult learners. 

Program requirements and evaluation methods should be flexible to meet the 
varying capacities of local volunteer and adult basic education programs. If provi- 
sions related to “direction and equitable access” and “duration and intensity of in- 
struction” continue in federal law, a broad-range of success indicators and outcome 
measures must be guaranteed so that programs have access to funding and are able 
to document the full range of literacy services that they provide. 

5. Local programs and adult learners should have a strong role in determining 
how programs are planned, administered, and evaluated. 

The Adult Education and Family Literacy Act is a partnership between federal, 
state, and local governments and local programs. Programs and services will be 
most successful when service providers and adult learners participate with govern- 
ment in planning and evaluating the adult literacy and basic education system. 

6. A federal adult literacy and basic education interagency council should be cre- 
ated to ensure coordination of literacy and adult basic education policy and pro- 
grams within the federal agencies responsible for public health, immigration, dis- 
ability, financial literacy, and other related programs. A similar requirement should 
be made for state-level interagency coordination. 

Many federal agencies are involved in various aspects of adult literacy and basic 
education. Similarly, adults participating in literacy and basic education often have 
multiple needs and participate in other publicly funded services. Federal and state 
agencies responsible for these services must coordinate policy and programs to 
eliminate conflicting eligibility requirements and other barriers to a local com- 
prehensive, seamless service systems for adult learners. 

7. Local programs that are successful in moving students through the system — 
from emergent to advanced levels — should get funding and other incentives, includ- 
ing direct federal funding to local programs to assure a variety of delivery systems 
to meet learner needs. 

Programs should create and be rewarded for efforts to create a seamless, learner- 
centered, local adult literacy and basic education system. This will make it possible 
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for learners to move in and out of the system as their needs and circumstances dic- 
tate while they are acquiring the combination of skills and education they need to 
succeed at home, in the workplace, and in society. Direct federal funding of local 
programs is a strategy to assure that diverse programs are available to meet learner 
needs and circumstances. 

8. Training and technical assistance and research to identify best practices and 
program models must be supported. 

Local adult literacy and basic education programs need access to best practices 
for program design and instructional methods and to the technical assistance grants 
that will enable them to build their capacity, design innovative programs, support 
anti-stigma programs and campaigns for adult learners, and address other needs. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ProLiteracy looks forward to work- 
ing with you and members of your staff to strengthen this vitally important piece 
of legislation to ensure that it addresses the needs of America’s lowest-level learners 
and the unique needs of community-based organizations. 

Thank you for your consideration. 



Prepared Statement of Ronald G. Congleton, Commissioner Representing 
Labor, Texas Workforce Commission 

An unintended consequence of WIA has been an erosion of the relationship be- 
tween unemployment insurance (UI) and the employment service (ES). Both funded 
from the same source, the two programs were designed to work together and have 
historically done so with great success. UI pays benefits to those with significant 
work histories who are temporarily unemployed while ES assists in finding them 
new work. Effective employment service reduces the amount of time it takes to find 
a new job, thus lessening the strain on unemployment trust funds and the taxes 
of employers who fund it. Working in tandem, the two programs effectively bridge 
rough spots in the economy for workers and communities. 

In Texas, the linkage between UI and ES was badly weakened by the simulta- 
neous creation of One-Stop centers and withdrawal of UI staff from local commu- 
nities to remote call centers. Any reauthorization of WIA should strive to rebuild 
the bridge between the programs. This can be done without large scale changes, 
simply by strengthening the role of ES in the One-Stops and coordinating policy 
with the UI program. 

In the early 1990’s, Texas had the one most effective and efficient employment 
services in the country. Each town had an unemployment office run by the state’s 
employment security agency where people who had lost jobs could file claims for un- 
employment benefits and get job search assistance. In addition to helping claimants 
find work, ES was able to verify that claimants were in fact searching for work, one 
of the core eligibility criteria for receiving unemployment benefits. 

ES performance decreased with the advent of WIA. While part of this was due 
to the removal of unemployment insurance staff to call centers, certain aspects of 
WIA administration in Texas have exacerbated the problem. Minor changes and 
fine-tuning of WIA could reverse this trend and improve services for the unemployed 
while saving taxpayer dollars. 

WIA created a network of local workforce boards overseeing One-Stop centers 
throughout Texas. The One-Stops provide information and services to impoverished 
adults and youth, dislocated workers and other classes of disadvantaged individuals. 
WIA, TANF and Food Stamp Employment and Training programs are collocated 
with ES in the One-Stops, but UI is not. This has eliminated day to day interaction 
between UI and ES, with the latter now aligned more closely with WIA, TANF and 
Food Stamps. 

There has been a resulting shift in focus in the local employment offices, now re- 
named as One-Stops, from working people to welfare recipients. For all the success 
that the local boards have had in moving people off of welfare rolls and into entry 
level jobs, emphasis on those with a long attachment to the labor force, such as UI 
claimants, has decreased. The needs of those temporarily out of work are different 
from those with little or no work history, but once the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram was removed from the One-Stops, there was little impetus to focus on clients 
not tied to the funding streams supporting the centers. 

A change in the management model of ES accelerated the trend. Although ES is 
still nominally a state-run program in Texas, day-to-day direction and control has 
been ceded to the individual workforce boards and their contractors. As a practical 
matter, an ever-changing group of private contractors have had hiring and firing au- 
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thority over the ES state workers in the One-Stops. In addition to creating insta- 
bility in the ranks of ES workers, this has led to ES workers being directed more 
toward the programs funding the One-Stops: primarily WIA, TANF and Food Stamp 
Employment and Training. 

The Texas Workforce Commission has attempted to address the lack of focus on 
UI by imposing performance criteria on the local boards relating to reemployment 
of UI claimants. Lacking experience with UI claimants, the response of local boards 
has been to treat them as they do their other targeted populations, despite the dif- 
ferences inherent in these groups. Laid-off workers and unemployment claimants 
come with a variety of skills, experience and education; by definition they have a 
long-term attachment to the labor force. Unfortunately, the One-Stops tend to view 
them as just another disadvantaged client: rather than cultivate better job postings 
and concentrate on matching them with the particular and unique skills of each in- 
dividual, the One-Stops have adopted a cookie cutter approach to placement. Arbi- 
trary work search requirements are assigned without regard to experience, profes- 
sion or job availability, and the quality of job placement has diminished. 

This blurring of the lines between WIA targeted groups and the general popu- 
lation is not the fault of the local workforce boards. After all, transitioning welfare 
clients and low-income people into work has been both their focus and their source 
of funding. Since the boards neither administer nor receive funding for UI, it is un- 
fair to impose UI performance criteria on them. 

To rectify these problems, ES should be reoriented toward the general population 
and given the authority to resume its historical role as the public labor exchange. 
ES staff could then monitor the work search efforts of UI claimants, provide basic 
job matching services and handle all basic intake and evaluation functions of the 
One-Stop. 

Reemphasizing ES would also eliminate a design flaw of WIA, namely, the unnec- 
essary replication of ES services under WIA. Title I of WIA created three levels of 
service delivery: core, intensive and training. Core services are such things as in- 
take, evaluation, and job search assistance — precisely the same services historically 
performed by ES. Combining WIA core service with ES would eliminate this redun- 
dancy and allow WIA resources to be devoted entirely to intensive services and 
training. Intake and basic job-matching would be performed by ES uniformly across 
the state, but training and intensive services would be customized by the workforce 
boards as local conditions require. 

In order to achieve efficiency of scale and assure consistency of service, ES should 
once again be managed by the Texas Workforce Commission. As interdependent pro- 
grams, ES and UI require a high level of coordination that is difficult to achieve 
when the one program is run by the state and the other by 28 different entities. 
Moreover, since both pro^ams are required to be staffed by state merit system em- 
ployees, delegating direction and control to private contractors is a complicated and 
unwieldy process. The simple solution is to reunite ES and UI as coordinated state- 
run programs. 

The results of a recent DOL evaluation support strengthening ES at the state 
level. DOL compared the traditional state-run ES with pilots in Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan, where merit-system requirements were relaxed to allow al- 
ternative service delivery. There were large reductions in the numbers of job open- 
ings listed in the pilot sites, with the One-Stops concentrating on serving the dis- 
advantaged by obtaining job listings tailored to the skills of low-income job seekers. 
The traditional public labor exchange staffed by state merit-system employees was 
found to be significantly more cost effective. 

We should learn from this lesson in reauthorizing WIA. Local input and control 
in the design and implementation of job training and services for the disadvantaged 
is a critical piece of the puzzle, but so is maintaining a robust statewide labor ex- 
change program. A job seeker should be able to receive the same high quality of 
service anywhere in the state, and ES should provide seamless, well integrated 
statewide services that can follow a job seeker who re-locates. Likewise, UI claim- 
ants should be held to the same standards regardless of the location in Texas where 
they reside. Uniformity, consistency and accountability will increase across the 
board if ES is strengthened and once again oriented toward the general population. 

The public still thinks of the One-Stop as the employment office. With the eco- 
nomic downturn, laid off workers are flooding the One-Stops looking to file unem- 
ployment claims. They are surely shocked to discover that these offices are no longer 
equipped to take their claims. At best, they can use a computer to attempt to file 
on-line; at worst, they are merely given a phone number to call, a phone number 
that may give them nothing but a busy signal. This is not a sustainable system. 
Strengthening ES, reestablishing its historical relationship with UI and orienting 
the One-Stops back toward the larger population of unemployed workers is critical 
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in rebuilding the workforce. Reauthorization of WIA is an opportunity to achieve 
this, and I encourage the committee to consider these suggestions. 

Ronald Congleton, the Commissioner Representing Labor, is one of the three com- 
missioners of the Texas Workforce Commission. He respectfully submits this state- 
ment on prospective changes in provisions of the Workforce Investment Act. 



Chairman Hinojosa. And I am going to give an opportunity to 
Ranking Member Guthrie to make his request. 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit the Government Account- 
ability Office’s report, report number 071096, for the record. 

Chairman HiNOJOSA. No problem. It will be made part of the 
record. 

[The GAO report, “Workforce Investment Act: One-Stop System 
Infrastructure Continues to Evolve, but Labor Should Take Action 
to Require That All Employment Service Offices Are Part of the 
System,” submitted by Mr. Guthrie, may be accessed at the fol- 
lowing Internet address:] 

http: / / www.gao.gov / new. items / d071096.pdf 



Chairman HiNOJOSA. And I want to thank each and every one of 
the presenters for coming this afternoon and being so generous 
with your time, allowing us to build up our record as we try to find 
ways in which we can try to make this reauthorization one that 
will be very effective and be able to give us the results that we 
need to be able to use the money effectively and make our country 
a better place to raise our families. Once again, I thank you. 

And any member who wishes to submit follow-up questions in 
writing to the witnesses should coordinate with majority staff with- 
in the requisite time. 

[The statement of Mr. Altmire follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Jason Altmire, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Pennsylvania 

Thank you, Chairman Hinojosa, for holding this important hearing on best prac- 
tices under the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). 

Since 2007, our country has lost more than 3.6 million jobs. We cannot ask Amer- 
ican workers to wait any longer for an update to our country’s workforce investment 
system. In one month, we shed almost 600,000 jobs and the unemployment rate has 
surged to 7.6 percent. This week. Congress will send to the president an economic 
recovery package that will both stimulate our ailing economy in the short term as 
well as lay the groundwork for a stronger economy in the future. Included in the 
recovery package is a multi-billion dollar investment in job training to help place 
workers in emerging industries — a critical first step in getting our economy back on 
track. 

I look forward to working with the Chairman on the reauthorization of WIA this 
year. As he mentioned, it was last reauthorized in 1998 and is long overdue for re- 
authorization. It is my hope that over the next few months, we will have more hear- 
ings like this one so that we can hear from all points of view about what works and 
what we need to do to improve WIA to ensure that it is working. 

Thank you again, Chairman Hinojosa, for holding this hearing. I yield back the 
balance of my time. 



[Additional submission by Mr. Hinojosa follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of National Council of State Agencies 
for the Blind, Inc. 

Reauthorization of the Rehabilitation Act core principles and priorities 

1. Maintain the Rehabilitation Act as a distinct title within the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act with a separate and distinct funding stream. Historically, individuals with 
disabilities have not fared well in generic service delivery systems. To allow diver- 
sion of funds appropriated to disability programs and intended to benefit disabled 
job seekers, to workforce programs not intended for people with disabilities would 
result in this population being more isolated and less involved in the mainstream 
of America’s workforce. 

2. Create a separate funding stream to support infrastructure costs of operating 
the one-stops. At present vocational rehabilitation funds are severely limited. An in- 
creasing number of state agencies have established waiting lists of individuals in 
urgent need of vocational rehabilitation services. Diverting service dollars to pay the 
infrastructure costs of the one-stops will reduce the number of individuals served 
by the vocational rehabilitation program. As an alternative, we recommend that in- 
frastructure funding be made a separate line item within The WIA rather than tax- 
ing service dollars from each of the partner programs. 

3. Maintain the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) Commissioner as a 
presidential appointee requiring Senate confirmation. Any reduction in the status 
of the RSA Commissioner will further deemphasize the importance of the vocational 
rehabilitation program within the Department of Education and the Congress. 
Downgrading the Commissioner will reduce the ability for the designated head of 
the vocational rehabilitation program to advocate for the employment and inde- 
pendent living needs of adults with disabilities. 

4. Maintain the option for states to have a separate agency for the blind. Current 
research and performance standards indicate that people who are blind are more 
successful when served by vocational rehabilitation agencies for the blind. The abil- 
ity of states to submit a state plan to specifically serve people who are blind through 
a distinct designated state unit for the provision of such services is an important 
element in the concept of consumer choice and flexibility. 

5. Most consumers who are blind would prefer to receive vocational rehabilitation 
services from professionals trained to work with persons who are blind and from 
agencies specializing in this service area. Additionally, the NCSAB urges the sup- 
port for specialized services for the blind through expanded funding of innovative 
training programs in blindness rehabilitation. 

6. Homemakers should continue to be recognized as a successful vocational reha- 
bilitation closure. Homemakers have been viewed as contributing members to soci- 
ety, often providing invaluable support within a household allowing other family 
members to pursue gainful employment. We believe that “homemaker” as a voca- 
tional goal should be better defined within the Act and regulations. Such a defini- 
tion would increase the likelihood that persons choosing a vocational goal of home- 
maker would receive appropriate related services. 

7. Preserve the provision in the Act to provide independent living services to indi- 
viduals who are blind over age 55 (Title VII, Chapter 2) through the designated 
state unit for vocational rehabilitation. Title VII, Chapter 2 must remain separate 
and distinct and not be included in the State Plan for Independent Living. 

8. Amend the formula for the distribution of funds under Title Vll, Chapter 2. 
Our organization would like to see assurances in the Rehabilitation Act for minimal 
COLA increases to all states when additional funds are appropriated for Title VII, 
Chapter 2 and see the base award for each state raised to $350,000. 



[Question for the record and the subsequent responses follow:] 

U.S. Congress, 

[VIA FACSIMILE], 
Washington, DC, February 17, 2009. 

Mr. Morton Bahr, President Emeritus, 

Communications Workers of America, National Commission on Adult Literacy, 
Washington DC. 

Dear Mr. Bahr: Thank you for testif 3 dng at the February 12, 2008 hearing of the 
Committee on Education and Labor on “New Innovations and Best Practices Under 
the Workforce Investment Act.” 

Representative Ruben Hinojosa (D-TX), chairman of the Higher Education, Life- 
long Learning and Competitiveness Subcommittee and member of the Early Child- 
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hood, Elementary and Secondary Education Subcommittee, has asked that you re- 
spond in writing to the following question: 

1. How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Community 
Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package funding 
for training programs? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the questions to the 
Committee staff by close of business on Tuesday, February 24, 2009 — the date on 
which the hearing record will close. If you have any questions, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact the Committee. 

Sincerely, 



George Miller, Chairman. 



Mr. Bahr’s Supplemental Material Submitted for the Record 

1. The National Commission on Adult Literacy, in its final report, “Reach 
Higher, America,” recommends serving 20 million adults by 2020. How can 
we afford enough teachers and staff to serve so many people, and how can 
we expect so many to enroll in programs? 

Answer: The Commission recommends the use of technology on a dramatically in- 
creased scale. Along with a major infusion of new funds, both public and private, 
this is a significant part of the solution. Although the Commission’s report made its 
technology recommendation in general terms, the Council for Advancement of Adult 
Literacy (CAAL), the follow-up agent for the Commission, has begun a project that 
will have precise recommendations by late summer. Until we have the results of 
that work, we can’t provide specific advice, but we have made some preliminary sug- 
gestions, on request, to some House staffers. On the second part of the question, 
new kinds of public awareness activities will be needed to motivate students and 
the general public. CAAL will undertake a project in the coming months to begin 
the preliminary planning for the public awareness campaigns that will eventually 
be needed. In addition, in the new WIA legislation being drafted now in response 
to the Commission’s report, the federal government would provide encouragements 
to the states to develop appropriate public awareness activities as part of their own 
comprehensive planning for adult education and workforce skills development. 

2. The commission recommends readiness for entering college and job 
training programs as the primary educational outcome of the new adult 
education system. How will we know when “readiness” has been achieved? 

Answer: The Commission recommends close partnerships with business as well as 
collaborations between all kinds of adult education and training providers, including 
community colleges and community-based organizations. These groups need to work 
in concert at national, state, and local levels to identify workforce needs, design pro- 
grams to meet them, and assess whether workforce readiness has been achieved. In 
fact, the Commission recommends that, as a condition of financial support for low- 
skilled adult education programs, the new Adult Education and Economic Growth 
Act require the states to formulate plans to do this. Improved labor market research 
at the national level is also important. Also, some valuable tools are available to 
help assess “readiness.” For example, Workforce Certifications are under develop- 
ment by the National Association of Manufacturers (in cooperation with ACT) and 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce (building on work begun at NIFL). The CASAS 
Workforce Skills Certification System is also coming into use. Further, the National 
Center for Education and the Economy, with which CAAL is doing some follow-up 
work and which is the base for the work of the New Commission on Skills of the 
American Workforce, will shortly release a “down-in-the-weeds” book on what state 
and local programs and planners need to know and do to implement readiness ac- 
tivities and standards. In addition, the new legislation in development, which the 
Commission hopes will fundamentally reform elements of WIA having to do with 
adult education and workforce skills, should make some provision for research and 
development in the workforce certification area. 

3. Many recent reports from leading research organizations stress the 
need to improve the skills of the American workforce. How do the rec- 
ommendations of the National Commission on Adult Literacy differ? 

Answer: All of the major Commission studies on lifelong learning and human re- 
source development for national economic purposes have recognized the importance 
of adult education, but it has not been a primary focus of their work. In fact, at 
the very first convening of the National Commission on Adult Literacy, one member, 
former Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall, commented that while adult education was 
in the footnote of all the important reports, the Commission needed to make it the 
main focus of OUR work and get it up out of the footnotes. The focus of most of 
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the reports to date have been on improving the K-12 and postsecondary systems, 
and linking the two. The Commission thinks these recommendations are high prior- 
ities, but we found that, even if implemented, they would not have a large impact 
on the skills of the American workforce for decades to come. This is because of the 
demographics: the vast majority of the American workforce in 2020 and well beyond 
will consist of today’s adults who are beyond the reach of the schools and postsec- 
ondary education. A large percentage of them lack the skills to enter postsecondary 
education or job training. Hence, to create the competitive workforce that everyone 
believes we need, it’s essential to invest in adult education programs that provide 
pathways to training and college. Our Commission’s work has filled a gap that oth- 
ers have not filled, and we have assurances from many organizations across the 
country that they agree with our conclusions and support the direction of our rec- 
ommendations. Incidentally, those recommendations have even greater urgency 
today, at a time when the recession has created millions of displaced workers — 
many in low-skilled fields such as construction. In short, the Adult Education and 
Workforce Skills System we propose must be recognized as an essential partner in 
our national education reform efforts if we are not to leave behind many millions 
in our workforce. 

4. Is the skills gap really that important? 

Answer: The pervasive basic skills problem is critical to our economy and to work- 
force preparation, and we do not have an adequate system for dealing with this 
problem. In addition, the current WIA is not adequate in structure, funding, or im- 
plementation. The Commission has proposed legislation (and is working on it with 
House leaders now) that we hope will create an Adult Education and Workforce 
Skills System largely through major changes in WIA. The goals are to establish new 
educational outcomes for services; connect adult education, workforce skills, and 
other relevant entities in planning and service provision at all levels; and have 
verifiable performance outcomes geared to “readiness” for postsecondary education 
and job training. [NOTE: There were reform aspects in the current WIA Title I and 
II programs, but they have not gone far enough or have often not been enforced. 
As currently structured and funded, WIA is not adequate to the job we need to do 
now because the times have changed profoundly since it was created. The Commis- 
sion looked specifically at WIA Title II (which encompasses the entire Department 
of Education adult education pro^am), and at the four adult education programs 
of WIA Title I: adult education, dislocated worker program. Trade Adjustment As- 
sistance, and out-of-school youth. In this reform effort, it is highly important to 
overcome silo and fragmentation problems that plague current federal efforts by 
connecting relevant federal adult education programs, especially the WIA Title I and 
II programs, which provide most of the service.] 

5. Can we actually train low-skilled workers for high skilled jobs? How 
do we know? 

Answer: Yes. We know we can do it. Both the Commission and various resource 
organizations (such as CAAL, the Center for Law and Social Policy, and Jobs for 
the Future) have identified, studied, and profiled scores of programs in all parts of 
the country that do this effectively right now. For example, Washington State’s I- 
Best program (one of those profiled by the Commission), provides community col- 
lege-based dual instruction programs that teach basic and vocational skills concur- 
rently. This program greatly reduces the time it takes to move adult learners up 
their career ladders. The common principles behind this and other programs are 
well understood — and about to be set forth in a new report from the National Center 
on Education and the Economy. The problem is that there are too few resources, 
and federal barriers stand in the way of taking these local efforts to scale. Also, both 
the federal government and the states must coordinate better the efforts of edu- 
cation and training programs (not just WIA Title I and II, but also TANF, correc- 
tions education, and others) and link them to needs of employers. The Commission’s 
report proposes measures to overcome these problems. 

6. What explains the low number of adults currently enrolled in adult 
basic education and ESL programs? 

Answer: Given the limited resources available in most states, the adult education 
system has provided a significant level of service, especially for ESL populations. 
And there are long waiting lists for service on all fronts. However, most states have 
not fully implemented WIA Title II provisions for workplace basic skills instruction. 
The Adult Education and Workforce Skills System called for in Reach Higher, Amer- 
ica will require much more attention to workforce skills needs and certification. The 
Commission believes that the demand for adult education and workforce skills serv- 
ices will skyrocket and that program outcomes will be greatly improved if federal 
and state policy creates clearer pathways to better jobs and results in higher in- 
comes and family-sustaining wages. 
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7. How will the commission’s proposals create jobs? 

Answer: The Commission’s recommendations are an essential pre-condition to cre- 
ating new jobs. New jobs can’t be created if workers with appropriate basic skills 
aren’t available. Many corporations are grappling with this problem. AT&T is one 
important, highly publicized example. Another is the Dollar General Corporation. 
The former CEO and chairman of Dollar General (lead funder of the Commission’s 
work) spoke about this problem in that company several times during the Commis- 
sion’s deliberations. A comprehensive workplace skills program would be very sup- 
portive of workforce and economic development programs. Also, many more adult 
education jobs will be created by the new System, including instructors, counselors, 
program directors, and planners. 

8. In what Federal department are adult education and basic literacy 
programs most appropriately based? 

Answer: The Commission took no position on this issue. Members believe that the 
emphasis should be on interagency collaboration rather than moving boxes around 
on the federal organization chart, in the process creating unnecessary turf wars. The 
adult skills problems cut across the interests and domains of many federal depart- 
ments. The Department of Education, under any scenario, has basic responsibility 
for community colleges, higher education generally, the schools, vocational training. 
Pell grants, and many other programs that must be coordinated to create effective 
career pathways. The Department of Labor has some adult education services, as 
identified by the Commission. The challenge is not to shift them elsewhere but to 
connect them in more productive ways with those of Education. The Department of 
Health and Human Services will continue to have responsibility for TANE, which 
must also be linked to career pathway programs. Joint planning and coordination 
should be the priority. 

9. The commission referred to the fastest growing occupations in its re- 
port. why is that important? 

Answer: The latest information available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
from 2006. It needs updating and doesn’t capture “green” jobs and more recent 
trends. But, according to the BLS: By most accounts, even in the recession, there 
is still a growing demand for large numbers of workers in all aspects of healthcare, 
personal services, and education nationwide, as well as demand in a wide range of 
occupations within local labor markets. And the Economic Stimulus package intends 
to stimulate demand in construction and many sectors. At present it is difficult to 
forecast the long-term trends. But the essence of the Commission’s recommendations 
is that a career pathway system should be created that can respond quickly and 
flexibly to whatever workforce demands emerge in local labor markets in the years 
to come. 

10. What is the commission’s core Federal recommendation? 

Answer: The Adult Education and Economic Growth Act is at the core of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. This Act needs to focus on the unemployed; low-skilled 
incumbent workers; immigrants with limited or no English; parents or caregivers 
with low basic skills; incarcerated adults; high school dropouts; and high school 
graduates not ready for college. These people are our parents and family units, as- 
piring new citizens, our neighbors, and both future and incumbent workers. 
[NOTES: (1) In this period of economic emergency, many millions of displaced work- 
ers have low basic skills and must be retrained for today’s available jobs and jobs 
of the future, such as “green jobs.” (2) We need to be careful how we apply the term 
“training,” which usually refers to people at higher educational levels rather than 
the millions at the center of the National Commission’s concerns whose basic skills 
need upgrading. Retraining cannot alone be effective unless we recognize the impor- 
tance of upgrading adults with low basic skills and unless we have the resources 
and system to improve the basic skills of displaced workers to the levels required.] 

11. How does the commission define basic skills? 

Answer: Eor purposes of the new Act, the Commission believes that the current 
definition of “basic skills” needs to be redefined. It will not be enough in the new 
Adult Education and Workforce Skills System we recommend to provide instruction 
in basic reading, writing, math, and ESL. Such basics as how to communicate, ac- 
quire information, think critically, solve problems, use technology, and work in 
teams need to be part of the equation to achieve “readiness.” This is one of the rea- 
sons that adult education groups (including community colleges) and workforce de- 
velopment groups must work more closely together. 

12. What is the state role in the commission’s call for reform? 

Answer: For federal leadership to deliver, the Act must require states to connect 
all key state interests (adult education, community colleges and postsecondary edu- 
cation generally, workforce skills, youth policy, and others) in comprehensive plan- 
ning so as to coordinate and align systems consistent with their postsecondary edu- 
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cation, workforce, and economic development goals. It will be vital in many cases 
for governors’ offices to be involved, and for authority for the required planning to 
actually be set into state legislation. 

13. In the commission’s plan, what entites have responsibilities for deliv- 
ering instructional services? 

Answer: Community colleges, which now provide about one-third of adult edu- 
cation services in the nation, must step more to the forefront and be funded to do 
so. But all types of provider organizations are essential to the combined effort, in- 
cluding community-based and voluntary organizations, school districts, higher edu- 
cation institutions generally, business and labor, correctional education programs, 
family literacy groups, student alliances, and others — and they also need new and 
better resources to fill their roles. The big challenge is to “connect the dots” among 
these groups. If the Commission’s recommendations to break down the fragmenta- 
tion and waste created by silos are acted on, these groups will necessarily have to 
work much more together. Beyond that, technology, including distance learning, 
must also be deployed on an unprecedented scale, for instructional purposes and 
also to help meet program management and data collection needs. 



U.S. Congress, 

[VIA FACSIMILE], 
Washington, DC, February 17, 2009. 



Mr. Bill Camp, Executive Secretary, 

Sacramento Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, Sacramento, CA. 

Dear Mr. Camp: Thank you for testif 3 dng at the February 12, 2008 hearing of the 
Committee on Education and Labor on “New Innovations and Best Practices Under 
the Workforce Investment Act.” 

Representative Ruben Hinojosa (D-TX), chairman of the Higher Education, Life- 
long Learning and Competitiveness Subcommittee and member of the Early Child- 
hood, Elementary and Secondary Education Subcommittee, has asked that you re- 
spond in writing to the following question: 

1. How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Community 
Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package funding 
for training programs? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the questions to the 
Committee staff by close of business on Tuesday, February 24, 2009 — the date on 
which the hearing record will close. If you have any questions, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact the Committee. 

Sincerely, 



George Miller, Chairman. 



Mr. Camp’s Response to Question Submitted for the Reeord 

I am responding to the question raised at the committee and reiterated in your 
February 17, 2009 letter: “How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work 
with the Community Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic re- 
covery package funding for training programs?” 

In Sacramento we have already established close working relationships with the 
Los Rios Community College District which covers our entire WIB jurisdiction. 

Within the last 3 years, the employer community in response to the Sacramento 
WIB questionnaire stated specific “soft” skills which they considered of first impor- 
tance in hiring new employees. The community college staff in coordination with the 
Sacramento WIB developed a course curriculum that when successfully completed 
would earn a “Ready to Work” certificate which the unemployed or underemployed 
worker could take to any employer when they applied for a job. When tracking the 
wages earned by these successful ^aduates of the “Ready to Work” classes showed 
an $8,000.00 annual increase in income. We are interested in broadening these 
classes into the high school system in preparation for those students who do not see 
themselves as 4 year college applicants. 

In addition, the Sacramento WIB is currently contracting with our community col- 
leges for classes for utility workers who are needed by Pacific Gas and Electric and 
other utilities to replace a well paid unionized workforce that is currently retiring. 
We are currently training highway construction pre-apprenticeship workers who will 
be doing the highway construction work in the stimulus bill. In addition, we are 
training solar installers for the contractors who are working with our local public 
utility in installing solar panels. Lastly, the Sacramento WIB are training “clean 
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diesel mechanics” who will be replacing retiring Union mechanics who work for the 
Sacramento Regional Transit Agency. 

The Sacramento WIB will scourer the stimulus plan for opportunities to work 
with our local community colleges in developing courses pertinent to applicants 
seeking opportunities in these stimulus funded activities. To the degree that the 
“ARRA” includes authorization for local WIB’s to contract for training with commu- 
nity colleges, apprenticeship and other training providers, the Sacramento WIB will 
work for every opportunity to enroll unemployed job seekers needing skills and de- 
velopment. 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond. I would be glad to share any additional 
details that might interest you. 



U.S. Congress, 

[VIA FACSIMILE], 
Washington, DC, February 17, 2009. 
Ms. Karen R. Elzey, Vice-President and Executive Director, 

Institute for a Competitive Workforce, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, DC. 

Dear Ms. Elzey: Thank you for testifying at the February 12, 2008 hearing of 
the Committee on Education and Labor on “New Innovations and Best Practices 
Under the Workforce Investment Act.” 

Representative Ruben Hinojosa (D-TX), chairman of the Higher Education, Life- 
long Learning and Competitiveness Subcommittee and member of the Early Child- 
hood, Elementary and Secondary Education Subcommittee, has asked that you re- 
spond in writing to the following question: 

1. How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Community 
Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package funding 
for training programs? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the questions to the 
Committee staff by close of business on Tuesday, February 24, 2009 — the date on 
which the hearing record will close. If you have any questions, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact the Committee. 

Sincerely, 



George Miller, Chairman. 



Ms. Elzey’s Response to Question Submitted for the Reeord 

Question posed by Rep. Ruben Hinojosa, Chairman, Subcommittee on Higher Edu- 
cation, Lifelong Learning, and Competitiveness of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor: How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Commu- 
nity Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package 
funding for training programs? 

Over the past months, the United States has experienced a serious downturn in 
our economy and extraordinary turbulence in our financial markets. Millions of 
Americans are anxious about whether their skills are going to provide them with 
job opportunities in a volatile economic landscape. Community colleges play a cru- 
cial role in preparing workers with the skills demanded by employers in the evolv- 
ing global economy. In the short term, meeting the needs of newly unemployed 
workers is the most urgent challenge. 

Community and technical colleges working in collaboration with the public work- 
force system and the business community, including chambers of commerce which 
represent hundreds of local businesses, are positioned to provide the most advanced, 
flexible, and market-driven education and training. There are several ways that 
Workforce Investment Act partners can strengthen their relationship with commu- 
nity colleges under the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (ARRA): 

• Contract directly with community colleges for training: The American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act of 2009 provides an additional $2.95 billion to the Workforce 
Investment Act. Specifically, the bill “provides the authority for local Workforce In- 
vestment Boards (WIBs) to contract with institutions of higher education and other 
eligible training providers as long as the authority is not used to limit customer 
choice.” This provides an excellent opportunity for local WIBs to expand workforce 
training opportunities with community colleges. However, it must be ensured that 
the WIBs do not limit other training providers such as career colleges from offering 
services. 

• Provide training for middle-skill jobs: Roughly half of all occupations in today’s 
labor market are classified as middle skills jobs — those requiring more than a high 
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school diploma but less than a bachelor’s degree. Yet, a large percentage of the pop- 
ulation doesn’t possess the education and training to obtain these jobs. Additional 
funding in programs such as Adult Services and Dislocated Workers allows for com- 
munity colleges to work in collaboration with the workforce investment system and 
the business community to retrain and upgrade the skills of the current workforce. 
The training should be targeted for occupations that are in demand or are expected 
to grow. 

• Support high growth industries and sector-based strategies: The American Re- 
covery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 provides an additional S750 million in training 
for high growth industries. This initiative targets investments for public private sec- 
tor partnerships to develop training programs in high demand occupations. As part 
of this program community colleges have and can continue to play a key role in both 
developing these programs and providing skills training. 

In a country as diverse and complex as ours, we must rely on a system of afford- 
able, accessible community colleges to serve as gateways to further education and 
quality job opportunities. 



U.S. Congress, 

[VIA FACSIMILE], 
Washington, DC, February 17, 2009. 
Ms. Bonnie Gonzalez, Chief Executive Officer, 

Workforce Solutions, Inc., Lower Rio Grande Valley, McAllen, TX. 

Dear Ms. Gonzalez: Thank you for testif 3 ung at the February 12, 2008 hearing 
of the Committee on Education and Labor on “New Innovations and Best Practices 
Under the Workforce Investment Act.” 

Representative Ruben Hinojosa (D-TX), chairman of the Higher Education, Life- 
long Learning and Competitiveness Subcommittee and member of the Early Child- 
hood, Elementary and Secondary Education Subcommittee, has asked that you re- 
spond in writing to the following question: 

1. How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Community 
Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package funding 
for training programs? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the questions to the 
Committee staff by close of business on Tuesday, February 24, 2009 — the date on 
which the hearing record will close. If you have any questions, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact the Committee. 

Sincerely, 



George Miller, Chairman. 



Ms. Gonzalez’s Response to Question Submitted for the Record 

1. How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Community Col- 
leges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package funding for 
training programs? 

As an “early implementer” of WIA in 1998-1999 the State of Texas quickly 
achieved consolidation of twenty-eight (28) separately funded employment and train- 
ing programs under one (1) entity — the Local Workforce Investment Board (LWIB) 
and established the delivery of services through a One-Stop Service model. The 
major services consolidate include, Employer/Business, Employment and Re-Employ- 
ment Services to unemployment insurance claimants. This consolidation included 
not only services but the wealth of data of each. 

As the only state approved provider of One-Stop Services through its Workforce 
Solutions Centers, Workforce Solutions, Inc. (the Lower Rio Grande Texas LWIB) 
connects employers with job seekers and through this connection and dialogue iden- 
tifies the needs of both; our Community Colleges are our partners in providing solu- 
tions. 

As a LWIB we can work with our Community Colleges as follows: 

• Convene Industry Leaders — both those affected by the current economy and 
those in the emerging industries to identify training needs for Community College 
training development 

• Conduct analysis of the current unemployed labor force to identify transferrable 
skills for rapid re-training 

• Provide Community Colleges with educational levels and training needs of the 
identified population most able to complete training and proposed timelines for com- 
pletion 
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• Recruit the necessary number of the unemployed to fill classroom and on-site 
training 

• Utilize WIA funds and seek competitive grants to pay a portion of the training 

• Provide Assistance in applying for and obtaining meiximum amounts of avail- 
able financial aid through workshops on proper application completion and timely 
submission 

• Provide supportive service in the areas of child care, transportation and train- 
ing related equipment to enroll and maintain enrollment in training 

• Provide “income maintenance” employment to trainees to fill income gaps dur- 
ing training 

• Provide intensive counseling in family finance/budgeting and motivational ac- 
tivities 

• Develop incentives for obtaining training performance benchmarks which can 
reduce training costs 

• Provide tracking of and assessments of training delivery 

• Provide tracking of and effectiveness of training upon employment 

• Provide employment retention services 

Workforce Solutions, Inc. can contribute the above, at minimum, to work with our 
Community Colleges and our employers to implement the necessary actions needed 
to rapidly provide skills training that will return our labor force to productivity. 



[Graph provided by Ms. Gonzalez follows:] 
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U.S. Congress, 

[VIA FACSIMILE], 
Washington, DC, February 17, 2009. 



Ms. Sherry L. Johnson, Associate Director, 

Lincoln Trail Area Development District, Elizabethtown, KY. 

Dear Ms. Johnson: Thank you for testifying at the February 12, 2008 hearing 
of the Committee on Education and Labor on “New Innovations and Best Practices 
Under the Workforce Investment Act.” 

Representative Ruben Hinojosa (D-TX), chairman of the Higher Education, Life- 
long Learning and Competitiveness Subcommittee and member of the Early Child- 
hood, Elementary and Secondary Education Subcommittee, has asked that you re- 
spond in writing to the following question: 

1. How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Community 
Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package funding 
for training programs? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the questions to the 
Committee staff by close of business on Tuesday, February 24, 2009 — the date on 
which the hearing record will close. If you have any questions, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact the Committee. 

Sincerely, 



George Miller, Chairman. 



Ms. Johnson’s Response to Question Submitted for the Record 

How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Community Colleges 
near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package funding for train- 
ing programs? 

Practitioner Response: The Lincoln Trail Workforce Investment Area and the Eliz- 
abethtown Community and Technical College (ECTC) have a long history of partner- 
ship and collaboration for addressing employment needs of the region. The current 
economic crisis in America allows us to build upon this relationship to expand train- 
ing opportunities, both long and short term, but to look at the possibility of devel- 
oping “refresher” courses in subjects such as math, writing skills, introduction to 
computers, entrepreneurial, etc. Discussions will be held to expand training opportu- 
nities in high demand sectors in the local labor market — i.e., healthcare, information 
technology (as it relates to Fort Knox demands/needs), and service related occupa- 
tions. This might include purchasing class-size projects. 

Past examples of our strong relationship with the community college: 

• Establishment of a healthcare career pathways program that is promoted na- 
tionally as a successful model for replication. 

• Establishment of the “Options Workshops” for dislocated workers. These work- 
shops are above and beyond our normal rapid response activities. Community part- 
ners have included — KY Society for Financial Planners, a local financial planner. 
United Way, local Ministerial Association, etc. The college has also offered dis- 
located workers two non-credit courses for free. 

• Development of a youth career pathways project in high demand occupations in 
the local labor market. 

• Development of career pathways project at the request of the U.S. Federal 
Highway and Safety Administration and Kentucky Cabinet for Transportation. 
Project was replicated in two other areas across the state. 

• Assisted in the WIRED grant application process. 

• Developing web-based curriculum in response to U.S. Army’s Human Resource 
Command needs — “Military 101” and “Introduction to Military Personnel Manage- 
ment”. Scheduled for launch in Spring 2009. 

It is important to recognize that “training” is not necessary for everyone and 
should not be the sole focus of our efforts. We need to consider other alternatives 
as well. Workshops on resume writing; interviewing skills; budgeting your finances, 
retirement, savings, etc. are vital tools for individuals as well. 

Quite frankly, the Elizabethtown Community and Technical College is not just im- 
portant to our local workforce response during the current crisis but a vital partner 
each and every day. The success of our workforce efforts in the region have been 
and will continue to be addressed through the partnership we have with the college. 
Any time we have a new initiative, a plant closure/layoff, or any workforce related 
project — the very first call we make is to the college right across the street. 
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U.S. Congress, 

[VIA FACSIMILE], 
Washington, DC, February 17, 2009. 
Mr. Stephen Wooderson, State Administrator, 

Iowa Vocational Rehabilitation Services, Des Moines, lA 



Dear Mr. Wooderson: 

Thank you for testifying at the February 12, 2008 hearing of the Committee on 
Education and Labor on “New Innovations and Best Practices Under the Workforce 
Investment Act.” 

Representative Ruben Hinojosa (D-TX), chairman of the Higher Education, Life- 
long Learning and Competitiveness Subcommittee and member of the Early Child- 
hood, Elementary and Secondary Education Subcommittee, has asked that you re- 
spond in writing to the following question: 

1. How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the Community 
Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery package funding 
for training programs? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the questions to the 
Committee staff by close of business on Tuesday, February 24, 2009 — the date on 
which the hearing record will close. If you have any questions, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact the Committee. 

Sincerely, 



George Miller, Chairman. 



Mr. Wooderson’s Response to Question Submitted for the Reeord 

Responding to: “How can the Workforce Investment Act partners work with the 
Community Colleges near them to use the newly designated economic recovery pack- 
age funding for training programs?” 

In Iowa we work extensively with the 15 community colleges in our state. In addi- 
tion to continuing to build training apprenticeships for high demand-high skilled 
trades, I encourage partnerships that foster employment outcomes. I offer the fol- 
lowing suggestion. 

In the Des Moines, lA IVRS has partnered with the Community College and 
Workforce Partners and developed a project with the following Purpose and Goals: 

• Purpose: To organize individual agency efforts into collaborative, proactive cus- 
tomer-based activity that leverages resources of each organization to improve access 
for persons with disabilities to the local labor market. 

• Goal 1 — To increase outreach to business and industry through the delivery of 
technical assistance, consultation and training by the community college, vocational 
rehabilitation and Veterans Administration staff. 

• Goal 2 — To bring the employment life and academic experience for students 
with disabilities into balance through practical application of learning 

• Goal 3 — To increase the numbers of persons with disabilities employed on all 
campuses. 

The strategies developed through such a project have resulted in: 

• New relationships with local business and industry 

• Consultation and technical assistance to encourage business and industry to be- 
come “disability friendly” 

• Development of new apprenticeship models 

• Increase in employment of persons with disabilities on the community college 
campus 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond. 



Without objection, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:43 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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